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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
Robert Frost, descendant of New England through many generations, was 
born in San Francisco in 1875. After the death of his father, when he was 
ten years old, he returned East with his mother to the Massachusetts mill 
At Dart- 
mouth College the next autumn and winter, and five years later at Harvard, 
although full of zeal as a student, he was like most creative artists, ill-attuned 


town of Lawrence, where he graduated from high school in 1892. 


to the fixed routines and courses of study, persisting but a few months the first 
time and but two years the second. In teaching, for which he has a natural 
bent, he was original in method and very successful, attracting the attention 
of the New Hampshire superintendent of schools by his work; but this routine, 
too, proved irksome, and for eleven years, 1901-12, Mr. Frost combined farm- 
ing and authorship. Yet the soil of the New Hampshire farm and of the 
publishing world were equally sterile—twenty years of poetry had yielded two 
hundred dollars—and in the autumn of 1912 he sold the farm and went to 
England with his wife and children, and a sheaf of manuscripts. Here, in a 
village not far from London, he settled happily, and one day, looking over his 
poems of long accumulation, he found in them—as he jotted down notes of 
their contents—a sequence that he had not planned in advance. This is the 
sequence indicated in the table of contents of A Boy’s Wil, published in London 
in 1913. Recognition came at once. North of Boston followed in the spring 
of 1914, and history repeated itself, as in the cases of Walt Whitman and 
Joaquin Miller, in the English recognition of an American poet who was unac- 
knowledged at home. These two volumes were soon republished in New York, 
Mr. Frost returned with his household in 1915, and Mountain Interval appeared 
in 1916. The poet, however, has since that time re-proved his independence 
by refusing to let popularity hurry him into print, and no further volume has 
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yet been issued. It is interesting that formal education has not even yet 
surrendered claim to him. He was prevailed upon to teach in Amherst College 
from 1916 to 1919, and, after resigning his post there, was again persuaded to 
go to the University of Michigan in 1921-22, this time with no specified class 
duties. It is safe to predict, however, that he belongs in the open country 
north of Boston, and that most of his future will be spent there. 

Mr. Frost’s publications are as follows: A Boy’s Will, 1913; North of 
Boston, 1914; Mountain Interval, 1916. 

The best critical articles on his work are: G. R. Elliot, ““The Neighbor- 
liness of Robert Frost,” The Nation, December 6, 1919; Edward 
‘Robert Frost—New American Poet,” the Adantic, CXVI (August, 1915), 
214-21; Amy Lowell, Tendencies in Modern American Poetry, pp. 79-136; 


Garnett, 


Louis Untermeyer, The New Era in American Poetry, pp. 15-39 


The temptation to generalize from Mr. Frost about art and 
artists is almost too strong to resist, even though there is no subject 
which so defies abstractions. It is doubtless wiser to write spe- 
cifically about him, letting the generalizations take care of them- 
selves; and it is beyond question appropriate to do so, because this 
is his own method in writing about life. He is persistently and 
cheerfully single-minded about what he wants life to yield him, 
but common-sensible and almost hardheaded too. To think of 
the poet who wrote for twenty years on an average literary income 
of ten dollars as stalking through the world with a somber eye fixed 
on achievement and fame, would be quite to misconceive him. 
Various pulls have swerved him from the direct path. Until the 
public came to know him it was the need of daily bread. Since 
that time it has been the desire of publishers and college presidents 
to thrust it upon him under distracting circumstances. ‘They 
have made a very tempting offer,” he said of his first college call. 
‘All the work in three days of the week. But the trouble is that 
it takes me two days to unscrew, and two to screw up again.”’ 
He has tried carrying scheduled duties, but now that daily bread 
can be secured by a little less sweat of brow than formerly, he comes 
back persistent to his old desire, which is to live relaxed and 
unhurried, not in indolence, for he likes to work with his hands, and 
not in solitude, for he is most companionable, but in such quiet 
circumstances that, as he has said, he can lean against life until it 


stings him into utterance. 
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The fact that his first three volumes—two of them quite 
slender—hold all that he cared to preserve from nearly a quarter 
of a century of writing, and that in the last six years a fourth has 
not been added to them, shows how free he is from either inward 
or outward pressure. He seems never to have been impatient for a 
hearing, and never to have inclined toward putting his own hopes 
or fears or special convictions into print. He does not plan poetic 
projects nor preach poetic disquisitions on life. The infrequency 
of his publishing has led to the comment that he is not really a poet, 
but only a man who writes poetry. The distinction is a valid 
one, but the application to Mr. Frost should be exactly transposed. 
It is only the journalistic versifiers—Walt Mason, Edgar Guest, and 
the like—who can turn out copy every day. It should be said of 
the poet what Mr. Crothers said of the average citizen in his 
Observations on Votes for Women, that he is allowed time off occa- 
sionally to attend to his daily affairs. Mr. Frost has taken his time, 
yet, all things considered, it is a surprising fact, for which a prom- 
inent publisher is authority, that in point of sales in America for 
the last five years, excluding the daily versifiers, Masefield and 
Masters are the only two poets who have surpassed Mr. Frost, 
the least prolific of contemporary writers. 


IT 


As a so-called modern poet Mr. Frost is both old-fashioned and 
new-fashioned in his manner of writing. A Boy’s Will is composed 
wholly in established lyric forms, in line, stanza, and rhyme usages. 
The two later volumes are more generally in an iambic pentameter 
which carries into effect his definite theory of versification. 

In this connection everyone who is interested in modern prosody 
knows that until recently the theory of versification has been very 
much obscured by the efforts of critics to prove that every line 
which was supposed to conform to a certain measure actually did 
so. In an iambic measure an anapest has been an iambic with 
another label, and a trochee has been an iambic inverted. Pen- 
tameter has either had five stresses and ten syllables or an excuse 
for shortage or excess. The consequence has been that apologists 
have had about as much trouble with the conduct of many of Shake- 
speare’s lines as they have had with the domestic ethics of Henry 
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the Eighth. Their struggles have been amusing when they came 
to such an incorrigible as 


Than the soft myrtle. But man, proud man 


Yet rather than surrender, they have forced it into the straight- 
jacket of 
Te tum, te tum, te tum, te tum, te tum. 

Within the last few years the discussion of rhythm has grown to 
Cyclopean proportions. (A bibliography of rhythm in the American 
Journal of Psychology, 1913-18, has just been characterized as 
“important but incomplete.’’) The one definite conclusion to be 
drawn from all the discussion is that we are probably on the way 
to a new and sound science of verse. Such being the case, it would 
be foolish and futile to dogmatize just now on general principles; 
but it is still reasonable to explain what a particular poet believes 
about verse, and what he thinks he is doing then he writes it. 

Mr. Frost contends that there are two rival factors in every 
verse product: the absolute rhythm demanded by the adopted 
pattern, and the flexible rhythm demanded by the accents of the 
successive words and by the particular stresses needed among the 
words. The former is illustrated by the mechanical quatrain com 
posed by Dr. Johnson to prove that rhyme and rhythm do not 
necessarily make poetry (and even in this there is one break from 
the pattern). 


I put my) hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand; 
And there I met another man, 
Whose hat was in his hand. 
The latter is illustrated by the doubts of a young actor in a play 
within a play who is given a single line for his part, and anxiously 
wanders about the stage debating whether to say, 
There is a lady outside, who desires an audience, or 
There is a lady outside, who desires an audience, or 
There is a lady outside, who desires an audience. 
Says Mr. Frost, admitting these two rival factors, neither should 
be entirely subjected to the other In what is called iambic pen- 
tameter, most of the feet should be iambic, and most of the lines 
should have five stresses; but in cases of departure from the 
pattern, there is nothing to explain away or condone; the rhythm 
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will return toit. There is nothing new in this idea—except among 
prosodists. The poets have always acted on it. The opening 
lines of “‘Thanatopsis” or “The Princess” illustrate it, as does 
almost any spontaneous blank verse. In the conversational tone 
of his pentameters Mr. Frost simply shows that he stands with 
less formal writers. See how the theory applies to “The Runaway,” 
for example: 
Once when the snow of the year was beginning to fall, 
We stopped by a mountain pasture to say, ‘‘ Whose colt ?” 

This is written on an iambic pentameter pattern, but, honestly 
scanned, the first line opens with four dactyls and the second 
ends with three stressed syllables in succession: 

Once when the snow of the year was be- ginning to fall 

We stopped _ by a moun- tain pas- ture to say “‘Whose colt?” 
But he is not solicitous (as are W. B. Yeats or Vachel Lindsay, 
whose theory and practice are quite different from his). He says 
to let the spoken word and the verse pattern fight out the issue; 
and the best poetry results from the nicest compromise between 
them. So in the forms of all his poems there is a not too insistent 
design. This appears in rhyme, as well as in rhythm. In “The 
Runaway ”’ at first glance the rhyme seems to be quite casual; but 
at second or third glance the twenty-one lines fall into three groups 
of six and seven and eight, each of which has a nice symmetry of 
rhyme scheme: 


— - nm, 


abacbc; abccabc; aabccbdd. 

However, in a brief discussion such as this, it is easy to place 
too much emphasis on questions of form, which, though sometimes 
interesting, are always subordinate in poetry. The main point to 
remember in connection with this aspect of Mr. Frost’s work is that 
his effects are never accidental. His poems are his expression of 
a definite theory about poetic form. 


ITI 
In its broadest divisions Mr. Frost’s work falls into lyrics and 
sketches—the records of moments of feeling and moments of 
observation. A Boy’s Will is made up wholly of the first type, 
North of Boston and Mountain Interval largely of the second. The 
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little songs in A Boy’s Will tell by implication something of a poet’s 
experience in deciding on what life owes him, and what he owes the 
world. The poet and his bride withdraw into the happy seclusion 
of the countryside, and here without ecstacizing or sentimentalizing 
over it they enjoy its quiet and peace and beauty. But they find 
that care cannot be wantonly thrust out by happiness, and in the 
end they come down the hills and into the world again. 


Out through the fields and the woods 
And over the walls I have wended. 
I have climbed the hills of view, 
And looked at the world, and descended; 
I have come by the highway home, 
And lo, it is ended. 
Each of the songs was written for itself; they would not have been 
genuine, the poet has said, if they had been done to measure; and 
they can be read separately for their beauty. Yet the unity is 
there, as he discovered it and revealed it in his annotated table of 
contents, and they can be read together for their truth. 

Except for the forewords and afterwords the later volumes 
contain few of these brief lyrics. They in turn, without being too 
mechanically grouped, may be separated into poems largely on 
men and women in the presence of nature, and poems largely on 
men and women in their relation to each other. ‘‘ Mending Wall,” 
“The Woodpile,” and ‘‘The Mountain,” are of the former sort. 
Two country neighbors meet each spring to repair the stone walls 
upset by winter frosts, spring thaws, and the hunters. One of 
them—the poet—speculates on the facts that every year nature 
overthrows man’s artifice; the other sturdily labors to restore his 
own handiwork because “‘Good fences make good neighbors.” It 
is all presented in simplest fashion, with no word of intruded com- 
ment or explanation. The Woodpile stands deserted and exposed 
out in the winter snows. One prop has fallen and vines have 
covered it in the years since it was laboriously stacked there. 
Where has the builder gone who stored the fuel that is now wasting 
“With the slow, smokeless burning of decay”’? Again the mystery 
of nature, ‘‘rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,” and man, the 
transitory. Imagination lingers when the poem comes to an end. 
The Mountain spreads so wide that on its lower slopes and on the 
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fringe of land around it there are only sixty voters in the township. 
It looms high in their midst, dominating and limiting life; few 
have time to go to the top, and fewer still, a surviving curiosity. 
There is a rigor in the earth north of Boston. Winter is insistent. 
It frightens the colt who is unused to snow, lets death descend on 
the autumn, breaks down the birches with its ice storms, over- 
throws the walls, and reluctantly succumbs to spring. Spring 
marks rather the departure of the ice king than the coming of plenty; 
and enjoyment of summer is delegated to the city vacationists. 

So the characters presented by Mr. Frost are products of duress 
and adversity. They live in a country which has come to old 
age on arid tradition. They are unacquainted with mirth or 
song or play. Their human contacts have not been varied, for 
they are far from the main traveled roads; and the summer visitors, 
who do not understand them, call them “natives” but think of 
them as peasants. With little to alleviate life, they have lost the 
traits of Pauline charity. Hard pride and grim endurance have 
lined their faces, labor has bowed their backs, and inbreeding has 
done the rest. They are, in short, the same people today whom 
Whittier characterized as being a hundred years ago, 

Church-goers, fearful of the unseen Powers, 
But grumbling over pulpit tax and pew-rent, 
Saving, as shrewd economists, their souls 

(nd winter pork, with the least possible outlay 
Of salt and sanctity; in daily life 

Showing as little actual comprehension 

Of Christian charity and love and duty 

\s if the Sermon on the Mount had been 
Outdated like a last year’s almanac. 


Such people are not to be found only in New England. Similar 
conditions produce the same type anywhere in Anglo-Saxondom; 
but their characters are like their speech, which has the general 
features of the English tongue, with a local twang and idiom. 
And Mr. Frost has fixed them in his pictures. 


[IV 
As a poet Mr. Frost is no more concerned with the world of 
affairs than Mr. Robinson is. He does not discuss institutions, 
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movements, tendencies. He has no reforms to advocate, or theories 
to advance. He does not even propound a philosophy of life. On 
the whole, if we are to deduce one from his collected work, it is 
the philosophy that a cheerful, persistent man of hardheaded com 
mon sense might be expected to have. His convictions have not 
grown so much from what he has thought as from what he has felt; 
and because they are the fruit of his temperament rather than the 
children of his mind, he has very little to say about them—just 
takes them for granted. He feels that while this is not the best 
of all possible worlds, it is the best one that he knows, and that as 
far as his life in it is concerned it is pretty much a world of his own 
making. If he has misgivings at the actual uglinesses of life he 
admits them and records them, but he is reassured by its actual 
and potential beauties. Of all that life has to give he finds nothing 
to rival sympathetic companionship—between neighbors, friends, 
parents and children, husbands and wives. 

He has very seldom drawn open analogies from nature, o1 
written openly about himself; but he has done both in the last 
stanza of “Birches,” and it goes far toward explaining his reticent 
optimism : 

So was I once myself a swinger of birches; 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It’s when I’m weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with the cobwel 

sroken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig’s having lashed across it open. 

I'd like to geta 


And then come back to it and begin over. 


way from earth awhile 


“1 11 ° ] 


May no fate wilfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me away 
Not to return. Earth’s the right place for love: 
I don’t know where it’s likely to go better. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree 

And climb black branches up a snow-white trunk 
Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more, 
But dipped its top and set me down again. 


} 


That would be good both going and coming back. 


One could do worse than be a swinger of birches. 





















































































ENGLISH COMPOSITION AS A MODE OF BEHAVIOR 
F. N. SCOTT 
University of Michigan 


The almost universal practice of teaching composition by point- 
ing out to the writer the errors in his themes seems not likely soon to 
be superseded. Whatever crimes may be committed in its name, 
it keeps its place in virtue of two incontestable facts: first, it has 
been the prevailing method for 2000 years and more, and second, 
no other method has been as yet invented that will in practice take 
its place. 

Nevertheless I have always held the view, and have frequently 
expressed it, that a large part of the theme-correcting of which we 
hear so much complaint, is probably wasted. Not that it fails to 
secure an immediate reduction of the percentage of error, but that 
it fails to reach the inward disease of which the errors are merely 
the outlying and obvious symptoms. If the source of this disorder 
could be discovered, if even a fraction of the arduous (and not very 
remunerative) labor of theme-reading could be spent in eradicating 
it, the symptoms would soon disappear of themselves and the 
readers of themes could doff their prison garb and become as other 
men. 

Let us, then, for a little time inquire into the primal causes of 
what we know as errors in student English. Our inquiry is made 
the easier by the fact, apparent in even a superficial survey, that 
student English, or at least Freshman English, has come to be 
virtually the same in all American colleges and universities. 

Thus the number of students enrolled in the classes is, pro- 
portionately to the total number, approximately the same. The 
proportion of instructors to the number of students is also approxi- 
mately the same. If the methods of teaching vary, they vary 
within narrow limits, and whatever is originated in one institution 
is promptly adopted, or at least tested, in all the others. 
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The proficiency in the vernacular of the students in the various 
colleges is also astonishingly similar. The same verbal confusions, 
the same faults of construction, the same violations of taste and 
syntax, are common to them all and in about the same proportion. 
So uniform is the run, that if a thousand papers by a hundred 
students in each of ten leading universities were put before an 
impartial judge, I venture to say that judging solely by merit he 
could not assign any but the smallest fraction of them to the institu 
tions at which they were written. 

It is possible, therefore, to draw from a set of themes composed 
at any one of our colleges or universities, conclusions that will be 
true of all the rest. 

Taking the question in the large, then, the main causes of bad 
English in our schools and colleges are, in my opinion, three in 
number. Of these, one is perfectly obvious. I mean the influence 
of spoken foreign languages. In our impatience with the bad 
English of our students, we forget that much of it comes out of the 
melting-pot. It is well to remember that more than twelve millions 
of our fellow-Americans, registered and unregistered, were born in 
countries where English is not the native language and have for 
their home speech a foreign tongue. The sons and daughters of 
these foreign-born number at least thirteen millions more. It thus 
appears that there are in this country twenty-five millions of persons 
whose speech is either unqualifiedly foreign or is seriously influenced 
by the foreign speech of the home and the community. 


The results of this condition of affairs may be easily traced 


The children from these homes attend the public schools, and a 
considerable proportion of them finish the high-school course. Of 
these last anyone who is above a certain minimum of intelligence 
and aptitude, may, in spite of his defects of speech, find his way 
into a college or university. 

Compare for a moment the language environment of such a 
student with that of the English boy who is faced toward Oxford 
or Cambridge. The English boy from his earliest years is immersed 
in an atmosphere of cultivated speech. If he comes in contact with 
English of the baser sort, as of course he does, it is from the lips of 


persons who are felt to be inferior in speech as well as in socia 
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standing. When he goes to Harrow or Eton, he mingles with 
boys whose home influences are similar to his own. In fine, good 
English is to him his native language, whereas to millions of Ameri- 
can young people English is virtually a foreign language. 

It thus comes about naturally that a considerable proportion of 
the defective English that one meets in student themes is transla- 
tion English. It is English diverted from its normal course by 
the attractive or repulsive power of foreign idioms lodged in the 
writer’s mind. Of these influences, some are easily detected, as 
when a student writes ‘‘This was enough to make everybody lift 
up their ears,” or refers to the bystanders in a picture of the Cruci- 
fixion as “‘weeping with opened face.’’ But other aberrations due 
to this cause are so subtle that they can be appreciated and 
explained only by a philologist. 

This type of error, however, though sufficiently annoying, is, 
outside of our large cities and certain limited areas, not very com- 
mon. Furthermore it is a condition that will in course of time 
correct itself. 

The second of the three causes that I shall mention is, on the 
other hand, much wider in its influence and more difficult to control. 
I refer to the breaking up of what may be called the family tradi- 
tion. The family, in years gone by, or the household, was a sort of 
bulwark against the forces which naturally tend to degrade and 
brutalize the vernacular. The daily reading of the Scriptures, the 
earnest admonition of parents, couched frequently in conventional 
but nevertheless elevated language, the comparative isolation of 
thousands of homes, the absence of the lighter forms of literature, 
all these and other influences tended to preserve in the family, in 
spite of provincialisms and grammatical lapses, a certain tone and 
choiceness and gravity of speech that are the essential characters 
of national idiom. In families, whether of the North or the South, 
that have preserved their integrity and, for one reason or another, 
limited their intercourse with the community, one may still hear 
this firm, deliberate speech—the speech of a Kentucky mountaineer 
or the speech of a Lincoln. 

Three agencies have conspired, however, to break through the 


sheltering walls of the family tradition. They are the newspaper, 
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especially the Sunday newspaper, the telephone, and the auto- 
mobile. (To which should perhaps be added the movie, since the 
American film is said to threaten to corrupt even the speech of 
Great Britain.) These three agencies have probably done as much 
to revolutionize American family life, and with it family speech, as 
any others that can be mentioned. The daily paper, for example, 
has flung into the American home, with a careless hand, an infinity 
of cheap reading matter, some of it good, some of it neutral, some 
of it, like the Love Affairs of a Lonely Woman, or Love and Married 
Life, or Outside the Law, of the silliest possible character. Together 
with much that is indispensable to modern civilization the news- 
paper has brought into the home smartness, slang, sensation, 
flippancy, and insincerity—qualities that are like poison to the body 
of our national speech. 

As for the telephone and the automobile, it is easy to see how 
the first with its curt unmannerly summons, has invaded the 
seclusion of the home, introducing habitually patterns and qualities 
of speech that hitherto were heard only casually, and inducing a 
like miscellany on the part of the members of the household; and 
how by means of the automobile, thousands of persons who in 
older days rarely went beyond the neighboring farms or the nearest 
village, now transport themselves at pleasure in an hour’s time into 


the heart of a many-languaged metropolis. 


~~ 
' 


To pretend that all such changes in social relationships are 
ful would be absurd, for each probably has its ordained place in the 
life and progress of the Republic. But their reactions upon the 
mother-tongue are, to say the least, disconcerting. They operate 
to confuse the standards of usage, to syncopate the natural rhythms 
of the language, and to unfit the common speech for the expression 
of noble feeling and sustained thought. It is the business of the 
teacher to watch them and wherever their influence is baleful to 
seek to counteract it. 

Although the two causes that have been mentioned will account 
for a great part of the lapses of taste and idiom that one finds in 
student themes, there is a deeper-seated, more widely prevailing 
cause, which, growing out of the nature of language itself and our 
methods of teaching it, is, I am convinced, the real fons et origo. 
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I mean the clash between, on one hand, the instinctive, inherited 
impulse to communication, and, on the other hand, the scholastic 
system of abstract symbolism which, under the name of language 
studies, grammar, and rhetoric, we now use in the schools and regard 
as indispensable as a medium of culture. 

The impulse to communicate, I need hardly say, is nearly the 
oldest thing in the history of man. It comes next to the impulse 
to self-preservation. It is indeed in its origin a phase of the 
latter, for it is only by the group-activity, which communication 
makes possible, that man has been able to hold his own against 
the forces of nature and the assaults of animals. It is, there- 
fore, almost as instinctive and habitual as eating or drinking, 
laughing or crying, or any of the other reflexes out of which it has 
developed. 

Not only does the instinct to communicate descend to us from 
the childhood of the race, but it is dominant from the earliest 
childhood of the individual. In infancy it is indeed the prevailing 
activity, supplying, next to food, the most urgent craving of the 
infant mind. It soon becomes a settled habit, with its roots buried 
deep in the subliminal consciousness. 

The language of most children when they come to school, unless 
they have been abnormally repressed, is adequate to the communica- 
tion of their needs. It is like the language of the animals from which 
they are descended. It is a language of gestures, of facial move- 
ments, of unpremeditated cries of joy or woe, of swift elliptical 
sentences in which the order of words is determined by the pre- 
cedence of the feelings. A large part of it consists of modulations 
of simple primitive sounds that probably go back to the infancy 
of the race: mn, hn, nh, n, nh-hn—expressions that flow sponta- 
neously out of the subconscious tract of the child mind and go home 
instantly to the minds of his playmates. 

This childish language is, therefore, little conscious of itself. 
It is a mode of behavior like leaping, running, or tossing the arms. 
Words to a child are wishes, commands, ways of securing what one 
wants, ways of piecing out gestures. It is a language of vivid 
sensory reactions. Whatever psychologists may say, for children 
the word dog can bark, the word knife can cut. 
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It is, to be sure, a riotous sort of language, formed without 
conscious effort or control; but it is perhaps not so lawless as it 
seems, for underneath it, below the threshold of expression, are 
vague instincts of order and purpose that need only to be cultivated 
in order to become guiding principles. 

When the child enters the school he is possessed, therefore, of 
two invaluable gifts: an eagerness to communicate and be com- 
municated with, and a vocabulary—if we may stretch the term to 
include all significant externalizings of himself—sufficient to convey 
his feelings and ideas to his playmates. He is a complex of rich 
fundamental instincts and habits ready to respond normally and 
copiously to any natural stimulus. 

And now upon this seething caldron of communicative impulses, 
the school, as ordinarily conducted, clamps the lid of linguistic 
ritual. The teacher approaches the pupil as if he were a great 
emptiness to be filled and a great dumbness to be made vocal. 
Ignoring or at least undervaluing the gestures and poses and cries 
and modulations that are the child’s natural medium of expression, 
the teacher proceeds to unload upon him the colossal structure of 
our speech—one of the most complicated, the most ingenious, the 
most abstract, the most delicate of all of the creations of human 
reason. In almost all respects it is at the opposite pole from the 
language that he is accustomed to in practice. Where one is con- 
crete the other is abstract, where one is synthetic, the other is 
analytic, where one is spontaneous, the other is reflective, where 
one is irrational, the other is reasoned, where one is direct and 
immediate, the other is symbolic. Above all, there is in this new 
aspect of language that is imposed upon him an effect—or at least 
a pretense—of unity, symmetry, order, and restraint that was 
conspicuously absent in the other. 

To the employment of such a system, no objection can, of course, 
be urged. It is indispensable in education of any sort. It is the 
mode by which culture has always been and always will be acquired 
and imparted. To attempt to evade it is like attempting to evade 
death or taxes. The only just ground of complaint is that it is 
not used in the right way. If it is dissociated from the child’s 
instinctive language, if new habits of speech and speech-control are 
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set up in this higher plane as if there were no habits in the lower 
plane already in possession, then it is being used injudiciously and 
trouble may be expected to follow. 

What happens when a new order of practice is sought to be 
established in a field where deep-seated habits are already operative, 
is known to everyone. The two orders work at cross-purposes. 
There are disastrous collisions and derailments. The pupil, at 
home neither in the old sphere nor in the new, is pulled violently 
now in one direction now in the other. He is the victim of vague 
depressions and discouragements, arising from the checking and 
aborting of the old, familiar impulses. 

A child at such a stage often goes through a series of somnam- 
bulistic convulsions, as if he were trying to throw off a leaden 
weight. His whole scholastic life is an effort to escape from what 
seems to him the body of death. Vacation is welcomed as a happy 
release, and the thought of being put on the rack again makes him 
miserable. 

I can illustrate this mental state, together with its pains and 
nervous disorders, from my own experience in acquiring a style, 
not of composition, but of handwriting. Before I learned to make 
the letters, I used to amuse myself by pretending to write, filling the 
slate with curves and up-and-down lines which, however ungrace- 
ful, gave me genuine satisfaction. I used to submit them to the 
older members of the family and was greatly pleased when anyone 
pretended to read them. But as soon as I went to school, the 
teacher imposed upon these self-cultivated conditions of hand and 
eye, a standardized system of penmanship, and from that time on 
handwriting was to me a disease. During most of my school life 
I formed every letter with a painful self-consciousness. I was like 
a patient with the rheumatism trying to find the posture that gives 
him the fewest twinges. Finally after ten or twelve years of 
agonized search, I hit by the purest accident upon my present 
manner of writing, and gained instant relief. Like my earliest 
attempts, it is illegible to everyone except myself, but I would not 
part with it for a king’s ransom. 

It is out of such a state of mind that the English of the student 


theme proceeds—for the pathological condition is not confined to the 
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lower grades but continues through the high school and into the 
college. The maddening errors that students are guilty of—the 
verbless sentences, the ludicrous malapropisms as for example, ““The 
Chinese are Confusionists in religion’”—the unconscious lapses into 
slang, the sudden plunge from the sublime to the ridiculous—these 
are not, in any due proportion, the product of stupidity, or malice, 
or even laziness. They are the outward signs of an inward lesion— 
of the disjunction of two phases of man’s nature that can work as 
they should only when they work together. 

This is, I am convinced, the prevailing malady of student 
English. In how many themes may one not note the unavailing 
effort of the student to find an outlet for his restless thought, 


As on a dull day in an ocean cave 
The blind wave feels round his long sea hall. 


Unable to launch his message such as it is, either in the natural, 
free-and-easy style of ungirt speech, or in the strictly ordered 
march of a logical development, he devises a kind of scrambled 
language of his own, compounded of trite phrases and mangled 
idioms, which is neither fish nor flesh nor good red herring. ‘I was 
brought up,” writes one student, ‘‘in an English spoken home, and 
have always lived in a neighborhood of the same and have had 
the influence of speaking English.” And another writes: ‘In 
beginning my career in the study of English, sufficient influence was 
present to help me in conquering of the subject.”” And still another 
treating of the same question: ‘‘ Nothing is more free and easier of 
learning than the smooth and exact knowledge of English.’’ Nor 
need we confine ourselves to student English. The following is 
from the letterhead of a school system in a Western city: ‘Our 
High School’s Aim: A democratized program of studies for each 
student pursued amid a socialized environment with content of 
each subject vitalized with vocational functioning.” 

If the disorders that I have described are due to dissociation, 
the remedy lies in bringing the dissociated things together, that is, 
(1) in finding in the impulse to untrammeled communication, in 
spite of its seeming waywardness, the vague beginnings of a sense 


for unity, for symmetry, for restraint, for proportion, and attaching 
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to these vague feelings the simplest aspects of the symbolic appa- 
ratus; and (2) in introducing into the symbolic apparatus the ideas 
of sociability and quick communication belonging to the other 
phase, of which it is now usually devoid. 

How, in detail and in practice, this integration may be brought 
about I do not presume to say. I have tried only to make a diagno- 
sis. It is for others to decide whether this diagnosis is accurate, 
and if so, what is the proper course of treatment. 

The principles that have been advanced may, however, serve 
as a touchstone in estimating the value of certain ideas about the 
teaching of composition that have recently been brought forward. 
I will touch briefly upon two—the composition scale and the method 
of the French lycée. 

My chief objection to the exploitation of the so-called composi- 
tion scale—which I understand perfectly well was originally 
intended to be used only in order to stabilize the theme-corrector’s 
ratings—is that it cultivates a wrong attitude on the teacher’s 
part. In its preoccupation with symptoms, it diverts attention 
from the disease. It seems to imply that if all teachers could be 
trained to assign to a given theme approximately the same numerical 
value, the problem of composition teaching would be much nearer 
a solution. This is, I am sure, a vain hope. The scale is merely 
a clinical thermometer. It registers a symptom; it does not apply 
a remedy. It is, of course, important that all clinical thermom- 
eters should register precisely the same temperature, and a defec- 
tive thermometer may be fatal in a given case. But to believe 
that increased uniformity in thermometers will isolate the bacillus, 
or build up the patient’s strength, is manifestly to turn one’s back 
on the principles of rational therapeutics. 

Much has been said of late about the methods of teaching com- 
position that prevail in the French lycée. It has been proposed by 
some to import into this country the leading features of the French 
system which works so well in France. It has been suggested that 
this system, if it were generally adopted, might replace the classical 
discipline in its work of implanting in the student’s mind an admira- 
tion for the virtues of unity, balance, reserve, accuracy, and the 


like. 
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I must confess to a strong inclination toward this idea. In 
fact as long ago as 1894 I translated a lecture by Gustave Allais 
entitled “‘Esquisse d’une Méthode Générale de Préparation et 
d’Explication des Auteurs Francais,” and made some use of it in 
my classes. It worked well. Indeed it worked so well as to arouse 
my suspicions, and I dropped it. I came to the conclusion that a 
system so admirably adapted to the French mind and language 
and traditions, cannot, without sweeping modifications, be safely 
introduced into American classes. With its emphasis upon sharp 
ness of outline, logic, precision, order, and the like, it tends, unless 
it is used with tact, to accentuate the discrepancy between the 
impulsive and the rational aspects of language to which I have 
called attention. Though we have much to learn from the French, 
the genius of their language is as different from ours as is chalk from 
cheese. French, to American taste, seems a little hard and fre- 
quently a little mincing. In its most serious and dignified passages 
there is, to American susceptibilities, a rhetorical resonance, a 
suggestion of legerdemain, that leaves us a little cold. For this 
reason, neither French poetry nor French prose seems entirely 
adequate to the expression of the profoundest poetical or reflective 
thought. At any rate I have never read any French translation 
of Homer that suggested the surge and thunder of the Odyssey, 
nor any translation of Aeschylus or Sophocles that echoed the leaden 
march of Fate. Even the French Bible, if I may be perfectly frank, 
always strikes me as being at best a translation that is eminently 
polite. 

But why should I say these things when they have been said 
even more uncompromisingly by a master of French style? Listen 
to the following from the Preface of Renan’s Future of Science: 

The clearness and tact exacted by the French, which, I am bound to 
confess, compel one to say only part of what one thinks and are damaging to 
depth of thought, seemed to me so much tyranny. The French care only to 
express that which is clear. As it happens, the most important truths, those 
that relate to the transformations of life, are not clear; one only perceives them 
in a kind of half-light. That is why, after having been the first to perceive the 
truth of what is called Darwinism nowadays, France has been the last to rally 
to it. They saw it well enough, but it was out of the beaten track of the lan 
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guage, it did not fit the mold of well-constructed phrases. In that way France 
passed by the side of precious truths, not without seeing them, but simply 
flinging them among the waste paper as useless or impossible to express. 

Lest it may be thought that I am saying these things or making 
this quotation in derogation of the French language and literature, 
I hasten to add that I have the highest regard for both, having 


drawn from them some of my best-remembered pleasures and 


profits. So great is their wealth that, take away as much as you 
can, there still remain great riches, quite enough for the greediest. 








PRONUNCIATION IN THE SCHOOLS? 


LOUISE POUND 
University of Nebraska 


I 

The degree of attention now given to the oral speech of pupils 
in our schools is an excellent thing. In the older books for teachers 
and pupils, little emphasis was placed on the sounds of the language. 
It was often taught as a dead, inert thing, as something written, 
not spoken. Much might be said in books, or by the teacher, of 
etymologies, or derivations; and word-meanings deserved and were 
given especial attention. But the spoken language aroused com 
paratively little interest until recent times. It is true that occasion- 
ally, in these days, one encounters critics who believe that oral 
English is now given too large a place in the average curriculum. 
Possibly, by way of reaction against the older indifference, a few 
enthusiastic teachers do overemphasize it; but this circumstance, 
if true, need arouse no misgivings. It is surely salutary that the 
spoken speech is now taken into account so carefully. 

The use of good spoken language, the language of the educated 
class, is not the special prerogative of the well-to-do. An acceptable 
pronunciation is within the reach of nearly every pupil in school 
who wishes to achieve it. It does not require a great expenditure 
of time; for it can be practiced in or out of school all day long. It 
needs but a certain amount of knowledge and alertness to notice; 
and it needs the will to persist and to assimilate from good models. 
It is very easy, however, to remain unconscious of faults and man- 
nerisms of speech, if one is left without help or stimulus. 

I should like to use my space in a practical way, and hence I 
shall proceed at once to a few cautions and a few exhortations. No 
doubt some of them may be superfluous, and with some of them my 
hearers may not agree. But if those who attend the meetings of 
teachers’ associations never heard anything superfluous, or repeti- 

* Paper read before the English section at a recent meeting of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association at Omaha. 
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tive, or inauthentic from those who address them, theirs would be 
a remarkable experience. 
IT 

My first caution is, do not rely too far on British dictionaries, 
in these days. It is of interest to consult them, but they are no 
longer to be cited as authoritative for American English; and their 
entries might lead those who examine them into trouble. Some 
examples of words having divergent pronunciations in England 
and the United States are: 


schedule trait bomb 
lieutenant squirrel hostile 
again been 

against invalid (noun) 


The old pronunciation of “‘shone,”’ rhyming with “‘gone’”’ is still in 
general use in British English, but ‘‘shone’’ is a rhyme for ‘‘alone 


in the United States. ‘‘ More” and “door,” unless in the protraction 


9 


of the vowel, hardly differ from “‘maw” and ‘‘daw’”’ in the pronuncia- 
tion of the Londoner; but it would be foolish for an American 
speaker to endow them with the open vowel and the loss of r. 
Just as certain words like ‘‘jug” (U.S. “‘pitcher”’), “biscuit” (U.S. 
“‘cracker’’), “‘guard’’ (U.S. “‘conductor’’) now have different mean- 
ings in British and American speech, so do many words now have 
different pronunciations. 

Second, do not follow American dictionaries blindly, or defer 
to any one of them completely, unless it be to a late one. Usages 
change, and dictionaries, from the nature of things, must be con- 
servative. One must expect them to be belated in recording 
changes. For instance, many good speakers said “‘peremp’tory” 
before the dictionaries recorded this pronunciation alongside 
“peremptory.” The conservative pronunciation of the nouns 
“survey’,”’ “‘ally’,”’ “‘address’,’’ is on the last syllable, but the accent 
is now in process of change to the first syllable, “sur’vey,” “‘al’ly,” 
‘‘ad’dress,’’ and coming dictionaries may be expected to recognize this. 

It is doubtful whether too rigid a position should be taken with 
regard to words in which the accent is now ina state of fluctuation, as 

illustrate advertisement 
demonstrate contemplate 
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It is probably wise to leave considerable latitude when dealing with 

a body of words the pronunciation of which has not yet settled 

down; and it is well to remember that there will always be such a 

body of words. Sometimes it is a vowel element in the word, not 
‘ 


the accent, in which there is fluctuation, as in ‘‘ee-ther”’ or ‘“‘eye- 


ec 


ther,” ‘“‘is-olation”’ or ‘‘ice-olation.’”’ Probably the body of words 
with which it is most puzzling to deal at the present time is a group 
of French loan-words. It is difficult to take a decisive position 


with words like these: 


menu débris 
debut valet 
buffet garage 


The pronunciation of ‘‘depot,’’ once a subject of much discussion, 
has now settled down to one usage. For “‘ bouquet” the dictionary 
pronunciation is still ‘‘boo-kay’,” but it is a pronunciation which 
one seldom hears. 

What is one to teach with reference to the sound of short 07 
It is hard to make recommendations; for American English is 
losing its short o and turning it into long open oa, or into ah. 
Should one say ‘‘dawg,”’ 
“bahg”’? There is different usage for different parts of the United 


fawg,” “‘bawg,” or “‘dahg,” “fahg,” 


ia) 


States; and there is no consistency observed even for words within 


es 


the same group; e.g., I say myself “dawg” but “‘fahg.” Some 
would-be purists go so far as to insist upon the vowel a of “‘artistic’ 
in words like “‘Florence,” “‘orange,” “coffee,” “horrid,” although 


the real purist should strive for the preservation of the original 


, 


short open o sound, yet heard in British usage; not for the sub- 
stitution of a sound which is not an o sound at all. 

Third, I should like to caution those who deal with pronuncia- 
tion not to harp upon a few selected points, at the cost of a sense 
of proportion. For example, I am no enthusiast as regards the 
time spent in some class-rooms on the cultivation of the so-called 
“intermediate a,” the favorite word for exemplifying it being 
“aunt,” as over against the broad ‘‘ahnt,” or the flat “‘ant,”’ with 
the vowel of “‘ran.”’ I confess to feeling much like Dr. G. P. 
Krapp of Columbia, who writes: 
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. standard British speech and some forms of New England speech 
have [ah]* in the words in question [dance, laugh, branch, etc... ... New 
England has exerted, and to some extent continues to exert, a strong influence 
upon formal instruction and upon notions of cultivation throughout the coun- 
try . . . . the pronunciation [&] is often prolonged, or drawled, and nasalized 
in a way that makes it seem not merely American but provincially American. 
To steer between the Scylla of provincialism [4] and the Charybdis of affectation 
and snobbishness [ah] many conscientious speakers in America cultivate [inter- 
mediate a]. The writer has tested this sound on many groups of speakers from 
various sections of the country, and has never found one who used the sound 
who did not do so with a certain degree of self-consciousness. If the cult of 
this sound continues long enough, it may in time come to be a natural and 
established sound in the language. In the meantime it seems a pity that so 
much effort and so much time in instruction should be given to changing a 
natural habit of speech which is inherently just as good as the one by which 
the purist would supplant it. Especially in public school instruction it would 
seem to be wiser to spend time on more important matters in speech than the 


difference between [“haf” and “hahf.”’} 


Professor C. S. Grandgent of Harvard has pointed out the 
fluctuations of vogue of the so-called ‘‘ broad a.”” When Worcester’s 
dictionary appeared in 1830, the ‘‘ah” sound in “fast,” “‘aunt,” 
etc., belonged apparently in more vulgar speech, while a (the vowel 
of “‘ran’’) was the ‘‘elegant”’ pronunciation, and to many seemed 
to have the appearance of affectation. 

. Today, on the contrary, in the consciousness of most Americans, 
“fahst”’ implies a striving after Old World eles ince, while “fast”’ is character- 
istic of up-to-date democracy. Thus we do change our vowels, as our garments, 
in accordance with the inscrutable decrees of Fashion. 

Professor Grandgent’s feeling with regard to school cultivation 
of the “intermediate a” is much like Dr. Krapp’s. 

The time given to the cultivation of an artificial a sound might 
in many cases be given more profitably to our manner of pronoun- 
cing r and /. These consonants should usually be made with the 
tongue tip pointed and at the bony ridge of the gums. In the 
Central Western region there is a tendency to retract the tongue 
and curl the tip of it toward the middle of the roof of the mouth, 
leaving a distinctively shaped passage which modifies the acoustic 
quality of the vowel in a way which is very perceptible to those who 


* Substitution is made, in the matter inclosed within brackets, for the phonetic 
symbols employed by Dr. Krapp. 
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are not natives. According to our critics, among whom was Henry 
James, it impresses the unpracticed ear as resembling ‘speaking 
with the mouth full.” The aesthetic effect of such pronunciations, 
e.g., in words like “‘Dorothy,” “part,” ‘‘corn,” “fall,” “girl,’’ 
‘““people,’”’ is much worse than the aesthetic effect of the use of d 
(one of the most frequent sounds in our language) in words like 
“aunt” and ‘‘fast.” 

Another matter which impresses me as too hard worked is the 
matter of word or syllable demarcation in instances like “don’t 


‘ 


you,” “not at all,” “nature,” “education.” If the extreme care 
shown in such pronunciations were applied to all words showing 
the same phonetic conditions (“‘venture,”’ “‘culture,” ‘‘meet you”’) 
one’s speech would seem over-precise or artificial. The carrying 
over of consonants is natural for the English language, as it is for 
French. To bar it for certain words and expressions but allow it 
for the majority of words goes contrary to a sense of consistency. 
To proceed to another instance of unnecessary care, ‘‘litera-tyure’”’ 
is a good pronunciation, but the pronunciation which slurs or 
shortens the last syllable is more natural and is perhaps in better 
usage. In Great Britain this word usually has but three syllables, 
“lit’rityur.”’ Sometimes to be over-careful is as annoying a practice 
as to be too slipshod. One is reminded of the story of the English 
governess who laboriously taught her pupils to say ‘‘moun-tain,”’ 
“‘foun-tain,”’ because she thought that justice should be done to the 


‘ 


last syllables of these words. The word ‘exit’ might be cited in 
this connection. Why are some purists so careful to say “‘egzit”’ ? 
It is not the dictionary pronunciation, nor that of the best speakers, 


and there is nothing to justify it in the history of the word 


IT] 


Leaving the matter of general cautions, or of over-emphasis 
upon selected points, I should like to list some words recurring in 
the experience of every teacher, regarding which there can be no 
doubt as to which is the good and which the improper usage. 
There is no conflict of opinion in these instances; for such words 
have achieved their standard forms, and divergences from these 
forms are dialectal. For convenience I classify my examples, most 
of which were collected for me by students. In classes in the 
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English language (although the matter must not be overdone) 
students can often be stimulated to vigilance against faults by 
observing and collecting divergences from the standard speech 
which they find in their own usages or in those of others. What, 
for example, is a more profitable exercise, on the oral side of speech, 
for ‘‘Better English Week,” than the observation and recording by 
interested pupils of the infractions of standard pronunciation which 
they hear about them daily ? 

Recessive accent, stressing and often protracting the initial 
syllable, appears in instances like ‘‘bo-quet,” ‘“‘e-vent,” ‘‘dee- 
lighted,’ ‘‘fi-nance,”’ “tre-mendous,” “de-fects,”’ ‘“‘re-cess,” ‘“‘di- 
rect,” ‘‘I-talian.”” Needless to say it should be discouraged. 
Every teacher is used to hearing the accent misplaced in words 
like these, some of which take also an added i: “‘mischie’v(i)ous,”’ 
“evident'ly,” “harass’,” “impo’tent,” “medie’v(i)al,” “barbar’- 
(i)ous,” “blasphe’m(i)ous.”” Sometimes it is thought to be a 
source of comedy deliberately to misplace the accent. Some words 
frequently subjected to this treatment (though sometimes the 
wrong accentuation is due to ignorance) are, “positive’ly,” 
‘‘favorite’,” ‘‘massacree’,’”’ “pictures-que’,” “fati-gued’,”’ “genu- 
ine’.”” The vogue of many of these supposedly facetious forms has 


| 


9 


come from the vaudeville stage. 

Important, because the users of these forms are so unconscious 
of their omissions, are words in which consonants are allowed to 
drop out. Instances of this fault are very numerous and it is 
profitable for any teacher or student to be vigilant concerning them. 
Here is a typical list: 


woy-yer (warrior) inseck Febuary 
secketary attrack goverment 
labatory scanalous artic 
quanity reconize 


Some instances of consonant transposition, especially the transpo- 
sition of ‘‘r” are “prehaps,” “hunderd,” “‘interduce,’”’ “‘modren,”’ 
“childern,” “‘pertend,” “perportion,”’ “perscription,” “‘prespiration,”’ 
“Jarnix,”’ “‘pharnix.”” Some instances of consonant addition or 
intrusion, especially of “‘r’’, are the following: ‘‘Warshington,” 
“warsh,” ‘“langridge,” ‘‘furtherst,’ “intregal.” ‘‘reconnorter,”’ 


‘é 


distingrish,” ‘“‘acrost,” “‘oncet,” ‘“‘mighnt,” “ asphynxiated,”’ 
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“‘munincipal.”’ The initial ‘‘/’’ has been restored in the standard 
pronunciation of “humble,” ‘“‘herb,” “humor” (“yumor”’ is still 
heard but is old-fashioned); but, though it seems to be coming back, 
the sounding of the medial / is not yet in accepted usage in 
“forehead.” In ‘“‘vehement” and “vehicle” the / is to be 
omitted. Some consonant substitutions which are often heard 
from pupils appear in “‘culbert”’ for “culvert” and in the substitu- 
tion of m for in “sebm” (seven), “elebm,” ‘“‘robm,” 
“ribm,” “‘telephome,” etc. A distinct ¢ sound should be pre 
served in words like “lecture” (not “lek-sher’’), ‘‘puncture,”’ 
““punctual,”’ 


‘ 


‘century,’ etc. Sometimes it is hard to impress 
this point upon pupils. ‘“Tremenjus” should not be substituted 
for ‘‘tremendous.”’ As for ‘‘yes,” how novel it would seem if 


sometimes this word retained its final consonant, instead of becom 


ing “‘ye-uh,” “yah,” or ‘“‘yep.”’ In the instances where it keeps 
its final s it is sometimes stretched out into “yeyus.” 

To pass to a few points concerning vowels, it is important, for 
one thing, to be careful as regards final vowels. Some words which 
should preserve their final o are “potato,” “window,” “fellow 
The names ‘ Missouri,” ‘‘ Mississippi,’ ‘Cincinnati,’ should have 
final z not a, while, on the other hand, the names “Iowa,” “ Ne- 
braska,”’ “Canada” should have a notz. The vowel should not be 
shortened in “plague,” ‘sleek,’ “‘creek,”’ “chic,” ‘clique,’ and 
it should not be lengthened in “pleasure,” ‘“‘measure,’’ ‘ treasure.’’ 
American English usually has “lei-sure,’’ while British English 
likes “lezh-ure’’? and terms the American pronunciation “old 


fashioned.’’ Some instances of vowel intrusion which have been 


collected and given to me by students are: ‘“‘elum,” “filum,”’ 
“burgular,” ‘‘atheletic,’ ‘“girul,’’ ‘“‘schooul,’ “transelation,” 
“‘cathederal,” “umberella.’”’ ‘Ofullag of my countery”’ is an apos 


trophe once heard from a Fourth of July orator. 

The syncopation of a syllable is frequent in words like those in 
the following list. Care should be taken that pupils give to such 
words all their syllables. 

vetinery itinery frantickly 
tempory physickly scientifickly 


contempory practickly 
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Syncopation is standard in many British pronunciations which are 
infrequent in the United States. 


diffrent blackb’ry reg’ment 
med’cine sep’rit (the adjective) second’ry 
ordin’ry mili’try 


‘ ce 


‘diffrent,’ ‘‘dif’frence’’ have good standing, on 


both sides of the Atlantic, while, on the other hand, the syncopa- 


The syncopations 


tions ‘‘differ’nt,”’ “‘differ’ce,”’ which are often heard in America, 
have not. ‘“S’prise,”’ “‘po-try,” “pome,” “prob’ly” are other 
syncopations which are often encountered by the teacher. 

These lists might be protracted indefinitely, but enough examples 
have been given to show the type of material which may be accu- 
mulated by the interested student outside the class hour; and to 
show some of the staple words which are likely to suffer from mis- 
pronunciation. The word “mispronunciation”’ is itself extremely 
likely to be both spoken and spelled “‘mispronounciation”’! 

What now is to be said in closing? It is somewhat futile to 
seek to lay down absolute rules or to accept a rigid standard, or to 
be too insistent concerning words which are in the process of chan- 
ging. But there are some things for which we can strive without 
being over-pedantic or over-slack. We can try to rid ourselves 
and our pupils of pronunciations which are everywhere recognized 
as dialectal. We can do our best to avoid the careless and the 
slipshod, so far as in us lies, without veering to the opposite extreme. 
We can endeavor to familiarize ourselves with the usages indicated 
in our best guides, the dictionaries, without following them blindly, 
or with too credulous confidence in their dicta. Between the two 
evils of the reckless and the slipshod, and of overanxiety and punc- 
tiliousness, the exactingness of the little-minded, we can try to 
find the mean. Above all, we can at least free ourselves from 
insistent egotism concerning our own pronunciation or the pro- 
nunciation of our individual locality. 


























ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE 
JANE ANDERSON HILSON 
West Orange, New Jersey 
KATHERINE E. WHEELING 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


In the presentation of literature, the teacher finds herself handi- 
capped in creating an interest in and a liking for good literature, 
by the lack of illustrative material. The texts offer little or no 
assistance because of the pupils’ demand for cheap editions. Music 
may add a new interest to a story; a picture may bring it within 
the experience of the pupil or enlarge his apperceptive basis. With 
this need in mind, we have assembled such materials as we feel 
will be of value to the teacher of English and to the librarian. 

Some work of this nature has been done in past years, but on 
account of recent business conditions and the changes brought about 
by such conditions, the materials previously assembled have 
become of limited value. Some concerns have gone out of business; 
aifew have changed hands or have been taken over by other firms; 
others, continuing under the same name, have discontinued supply- 
ing materials hitherto furnished. 

In the hope of facilitating for the teacher the use of illustrative 
materials and thereby creating in the pupil an increased and last- 
ing love for literature, we present this compilation. Miss Mary E, 
Hall, librarian of the Brooklyn Girls’ High School, and Professor 
Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia University, have 
given invaluable suggestions and advice for the accumulation of 
material. 

ADDISON 
Sir Roger De Coverley 
Editions: 

Sir Roger De Coverley. Edited by Thomas Cartwright (Dut- 

ton). 
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“Days of Sir Roger De Coverley.” A reprint from the 
Spectator with illustrations by Hugh Thomson (Macmillan). 
Illustrations: 
Scribner: November, 1911 Hunting Scenes 
Taber-Prang Photographs: 4295-4297 Fox Hunting 
Thompson: 
174e Sir Roger De Coverley Coming from Church 
4109 Country Church 
Tuck: Hunting Series 
Underwood: 196, 10160, 10181, 10183 English Hunting Scenes 
Some material that may be of use is listed under Sketch Book 


BROWNING 
Author: 
Scribner: February, 1892 Browning’s House in Venice 
Halliday: Portrait of Browning 
Selected Poems 
Illustrations: 
Century: 
October, 1907 In a Balcony (illus. in color) 
September, 1897 Browning’s Summer in Brittany, with 
illus. 
June, 1909 Dance of the Wind Gods 
April, 1904 Easter Hymn (in color) 
November, 1908 The Golden Hour (Autumn) 
Mentor: November 3, 1913 Napoleon 
New York City Library: Napoleon and His Generals 
Palette Art Co.: The Pied Piper, by Maxfield Parrish 
Turner: 328, The Pied Piper of Hamlin 
Music: 
Victrola: 
35693 The Year’s at the Spring 
64327 Ah, Love, but a Day 


BURKE 
Illustrations: 
New York City Library: Portrait of Burke 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: Several slides on 
the struggle for Independence 
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BYRON 
Author: 
Century: May, 1g11, June, 1914, October, 1905 Life of Byron 
Tuck: 2750 Series on Byron 


Prisoner of Chillon 
Illustrations: 
Harper: March, 1916; May, 1916, illus. of the Castle of Chillon 
Thompson: 
10045 Castle of Chillon 
10046 Castle of Chillon (near view) 
10048 Castle of Chillon, near the vaults 





CARLYLE 
Essay on Burns 
Illustrations : 

Brown: 

1051 Robert Burns 

1009 Robert Burns’ Cottage, Ayr 
Century: February, 1898 Auld Lang Syne (Reproduction of 

manuscript and picture of Burns) 
Copley: Auld Lang Syne, by Taylor 
Mentor: April 21, 1913 Scotland with illus. of Burns’ Cottage 
Scribner: December, 1908 Robert Burns’ Country 
Thompson: 

5003 Burns’ Monument (Edinburgh) 

5004 Burns’ Cottage (Edinburgh) 





5069 Burns’ Cottage (interior) 

5071 Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon 

5074 Tam o’ Shanter Inn 

5075 Burns’ Home, Bank Street (Dumfries) 

5079 Birthplace of Carlyle 
Tuck: Scenes of Scotland, 98 packets (7703 Burns series) 
Underwood: 

521 Ayr, Birthplace of Burns 


7 
7525 The Twa Brigs at Ayr 
7527 Dumfries, the Place of Burns’ Death 
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Music: 
Victor Records: 
64105 Auld Lang Syne 
64427 Bonnie Wee Thing 
87005 Comin’ Thru the Rye (Farrar) 
64422 Comin’ Thru the Rye (Gluck) 
45132 Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
18448 Hey, Baloo 
17306 John Anderson, My Jo 
64321 Red, Red Rose 
16062 Scots, Wha’ Hae’ Wi’ Wallace Bled 
87062 Ye Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Company: 
Land of Burns (50 slides) 
A Night with Burns (50 slides) 
The Lowlands of Scotland (50 slides) 
The Highlands of Scotland 
Cotter’s Saturday Night (8 slides) 
Many other usable slides 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: 
Burns and His Country (24 slides) 
Keller: Burns and Scotland (many slides) 


CHAUCER 
Canterbury Tales 
Editions: 

The Story of the Canterbury Pilgrims, prose version by Darton, 
illus. by Kirk (Stokes), $3.50 

Chaucer for Children by Haweis, illus. in color from old prints 
in the British Museum. 

Complete Poetical Works, put into modern English by Percy 
MacKaye and John Tatlock, illus. in color by Goble (Mac- 
millan), $5.00 

Illustrations: 
Copley: Canterbury Pilgrims, by William Blake 
Harper: November, 1901 Southwark 
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Scribner: July, r909 Canterbury Pilgrims’ Pageant 
Thompson: 26 prints 
Tuck: 8934 series (Canterbury) 


COLERIDGE 
Author: 
Scribner: June, 1905 ‘‘A Day among the Quantock Hills’”’ 
Thompson: 4336 ‘‘Hartley,’’ Coleridge’s Cottage; 46c Por 
trait 
The Ancient Mariner 
Editions: 
“The Ancient Mariner” illus. by Doré (Harpers), $10.00 
“The Ancient Mariner” illus. in colors by William Pogany 
(Crowell), $5.00 (At present out of print) 
Illustrations: 
Thompson: 
132e ‘‘The ship was cheered, the harbor cleared”’ 
133e ““The sun came up upon the left”’ 
135e ‘“‘And now the stormblast came”’ 
136e “‘The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast’ 
137e “And now there came both mist and snow”’ 
138e “The ice was here; the ice was there”’ 
139€ “‘I shot the albatross” 
Slides: 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: Several slides of 
literary England 


COOPER 
The Last of the Mohicans 
Editions: 
Illus. by Brock (Macmillan), $1.80 
Illus. by E. Boyd Smith (Holt), $1.90 
With colored illus. by N. C. Wyeth (Scribner) 
Illustrations: 
Century: May, 1910 American Indians, by Millet 
Copley: 
Out of the Silence 
The Voice of the Falls, by Couse 
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Scribner: 
December, 1909 American Indian, by Millet 
October, 1913 A Primitive Spearman (colored) 
May, 1913 The Signal Fire 
Thompson: 
48d Indian Treaty 
38d, 41d, 42d War Costumes 
51d Indian Group in Wigwam 
Twelve prints of scenes near Cooperstown 
Motion Pictures: Associated Producers, 6 reels 
Music: 
Victrola: 
17646 Old New England Psalms 
17635 and 17611 American Indian Music 
Slides: 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: American Indians, 
52 slides 
New Jersey State Museum: Haunts of Primitive Man (Indian 
Life, 34 slides) 
CHARLES DICKENS 
Author: 
Harper: August, 1909 Charles Dickens in Genoa, with illus. 
Mentor: December 15, 1914 Charles Dickens’ Number 
Brown: Four pictures 
Century: January, 1912 Portrait of Dickens 
Halliday: Dickens’ portrait, 8x10 
Tuck: 9852, 7060, 1164 series (six cards in a series) 
Slides: 
Keller: 24 slides with lecture on ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop,”’ etc. 
New Jersey State Museum: Dickens Slides 
Book: 
Dickens’ Children. Illus. in color by Jessie Wilcox Smith 
(Scribner) 
Child Characters from Dickens by L. Weedon (Dutton), $3.00 


David Copperfield 

Editions: 
Illus. by Reynolds (London: Hodder & Stoughton), $4.50 
Gadshill Edition, illus. in black and white (Scribner). 
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Illustrations: 
Copley: David Copperfield, by J. W. Smith 
Palette Art Company: David Copperfield and Agnes, by 
Gilbert 
Scribner: 
August, 1912 Little Em’ly by J. W. Smith 
December, 1910 David Copperfield and Peggotty 
Thompson : 
3e Miss Betsey Trotwood 
4e Mr. Wilkins Micawber 
5e Peggotty 
6e Uriah Heep 
165e Mr. Chillip 
Tuck: Several 75 cent reprints, in color 
Motion Pictures: University .‘ Wisconsin, 7 reels 
Music: 
Victor: 35556 Monologue—Micawber and Uriah Heep 
A Tale of Two Cities 
Edition: 
Illus. by Broune (Crowell), $2.25 
Beautiful edition illus. by Dunn (C poiitan Book Co.), 
$3.50 
Illustrations: 
Century: 
October and November, 1897 Marie Antoinette, Versailles, 
etc. 
December, 1914 Storming of the Tuileries 
October, 1892 French Commune 
January, 1915 Old Paris 
April, 1915 Death of Louis XVI 
October, 1914 French Revolution 
February and April, 1915 French Revolution 
Harper: August and September, 1912 “Beauty and the 
Jacobin” by Tarkington (An Interlude of the French 
Revolution, with colored illustrations) 
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Mentor: 
November 2, 1914 Story of the French Revolution 
by May 109, 1913 London 
June 16, 1913 Paris 
December 15, 1914 Sidney Carton 
Scribner: 
January, 1910 Old London, by Howe, with illus. 
August, 1890 Paris 
Thompson: 
6120 The Bastile 
18e Sidney Carton 
169¢ Dr. Manette 
Underwood: * 87 Bedroom of Marie Antoinette 
Motion Pictures: Fox film Co. Dickens, 7 reels 


A Christmas Carol 
Editions: 
Illus. by Brock (Dutton), $1.00 (Out of stock at present) 
Illus. by Arthur Rackham (Lippincott) 
Illus. by Nichols (Stokes), $1.50 
Illustrations: 
Century: I , 1911 Marley’s Ghost (colored) 


” Copley: Little Bo. nd Tiny Tim, by J. W. Smith 
Scribner: December, 1910 Tiny Tim and Bob Cratchit 
Thompson: Four blue prints 
es. Music: 
Victor: 
35506 Marley’s Ghost; Ghost of Christmas Spirit Past 
35567 Ghost of Christmas Present; Ghost of the Christmas 
to Come 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency: 25 slides 
W. H. Rau: 24 slides 
he Miscellaneous 
ch Edition of ‘‘Old Curiosity Shop,” illus. by F. Reynolds (London: 


Hodder & Stoughton), $4.50 
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Illustrations: 
Century: 
January, 1912 Alfred Jingle and Mr. Wardle 
January, 1912 Captain Cuttle; Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness 
February, 1899 Little Nell and the Schoolmaster 
February, 1899 Wickford Squeers 
Copley: Little Nell, by J. W. Smith 
Scribner : 
December, 1910 Little Nell and her Grandfather at Mrs 
Jarley’s 
December, 1911 Pip and Joe Gargery—Great Expectations. 
J. W. Smith 
December, 1911 Jenny Wren—Our Mutual Friend. J. W. 


Smith 
December, 1911 Mrs. Kenwigs and the Kenwigses. J. W 
Smith 


December, 1911 Oliver’s First Meeting with the Artful 
Dodger—Oliver Twist. J. W. Smith 

August, 1912 The Runaway Couple—Christmas Stories 

December, 1910 Mr. Jarley. J. W. Smith 





December, 1910 Paul Dombey and Florence. J. W. Smith 
(The foregoing pictures by J. W. Smith are included in the | 
volume already mentioned entitled Dickens’ Children) | 
Thompson: 


4038 London Bridge 
319¢ Portrait of Dickens 
13e Bill Sykes—Oliver Twist 
167e The Doctor—Oliver Twist 
Four prints for Old Curiosity Shop 
Underwood: 11544 Old Curiosity Shop—Home of Little Nell 
Music: 
Victor: 35616 Captain Cuttle; Squeers, the Schoolmaster 
Slides: 


W. H. Rau: 21 slides on various books 























A TRUE-FALSE TEST IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


ARTHUR GORDON MELVIN 
Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 


Perhaps there is no subject in which examinations are more 
irksome and undesirable than in English. A mathematics teacher 
may find examinations useful as a means of determining the degree 
of skill which his pupils have acquired. The teacher of history is 
able to ascertain the extent to which his class has grasped the facts 
which his course has presented. To these teachers examinations, 
though burdensome, are useful instruments of measurement, but 
to the English teacher this is hardly so. 

The great concern of the teacher of English literature is not the 
development of skills or the imparting of facts. To the historian 
it may be important to know whether the Abbess of Saint Hilda 
was the head of Whitby or of Saint Cuthbert’s; to the reader of 
Marmion it matters little. In fact, he little cares about the his- 
toricity of Marmion himself, so long as the hero lives and moves 
before him in the poem, so long as he is a bold and valiant soldier, 
a person whom the reader knows infancy. The desire of the English 
teacher is that his class shall see and know Marmion; that they 
shall live through the poem and become the richer emotionally; 
that they shall see its beauty, be thrilled by its movement and, 
when they have finished the poem, be eager to read The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. If they forget the story, well and good, so long as 
they never forget the mystery of the Palmer or the tragedy of 
Constance de Beverley. 

In other words, the English teacher’s chief aim is to teach his 
students to enjoy good literature. He would have them shudder 
at the fate of Fortunato and moralize upon The Ambitious Guest. 
He would have them weep at the death of Ameera and laugh at 
the jumping frog. There are beings whom he would introduce 
that are better known, and more worth knowing, than many of 
the actual figures of history—Malvolio and Falstaff, Becky Sharp 
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and Miss Mowcher; yes, Tristram Shandy and Pamela. Whether 
the student become an instructor in manual training in a small 
country town, a traveling salesman for a boot and shoe concern, 
or a community nurse, life will be the richer and the happier for 
having friends upon the shelves of the library in addition to the 
casual acquaintances of the magazine stalls in the subway. 

Consequently the teacher does his best to make his class inter- 
esting. He works up social and historical backgrounds. He relates 
catchy incidents. He attempts to make poetry live in the class- 
room. He encourages discussion. He tempts his class with care- 
fully chosen literary morsels, doing his best to make them read 
their assignments and read them with pleasure—until one dark 
day looms ahead. 

Then the students begin to whisper of examinations. They 
begin to cause themselves mental indigestion by feeding with fever 
ish haste upon back assignments. They begin to pile up the facts 
about Shakespeare until they can hardly remember whether a 
certain ‘‘fact”’ is a fact or that the “fact” is that it is not a fact. 
In the meanwhile Viola languishes, Titania’s fairy world is like the 
chart of the administrative scheme of a school system, and the 
lugubrious Jacques becomes a hard word to spell. 

Then comes the day of the examination. The teacher has 
resolved that the questions shall appear very learned so that they 
may make a good impression for himself and the college. The 
students are nervous and write for dear life. Because Mr. Chester- 
ton is quoted as saying that Dickens was born into the limelight 
they write that he was born in the Limelight District of London. 
They spell horribly, they write wretchedly. Paragraphs simply do 
not exist. All the plain rules of composition which they have 
observed in the last smug theme on “‘Signs of Spring”’ are a for- 
gotten dream. It is just as though they were writing for another 
teacher. They hand in their papers and leave the room. ‘That is 
the end of that drudgery. Thank goodness, they don’t have to 
study any more English—that is, if they pass! ‘The large pile of 
blue-coated booklets has yet to be examined. The less said about 
that the better. 

If this type of examination could be superseded, in part, by 
something which would check the students’ reading to insure that 
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assignments had been read, which might indicate in some degree 
their appreciation of the works that they had studied, and which 
would, at the same time, partake more of the general pleasant char- 
acter of an English course, it would be to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. A test of this type can be constructed in the true-false 
form which is being successfully used in scientific examination 
papers. It is well worth the extra trouble taken in its preparation. 

The test which accompanies this paper is an adaptation of the 
true-false type of examination to the subject of English. It was 
given to two classes of freshmen. Not only was it a pleasure to 
the instructor but the students were enthusiastic; and the class- 
room, instead of being in an uncomfortable, jaded condition, was 
bubbling over with amusement and laughter. There was no 
embarrassment. It was like a new game of skill, played for stakes. 

We had been studying Pope’s “‘ Rape of the Lock,”’ following on 
through Addison to the study of the essay and then treating of 
Samuel Johnson and his circle. The assignments for class reading 
were almost entirely the work of the authors studied. The only 
exceptions to this were a short passage in Traill’s Social England 
and about twenty pages for intensive study in Compton-Ricketts’ 
admirable little outline of English Literature in the Peoples Books 
edition. The remainder of the work consisted of lectures, readings, 
and discussions, besides the regular work in composition. 

The examination, which was read aloud to the class with a short 
pause between questions, contained these statements: 

1. The Age of Satire extended roughly from the middle of the sixteenth 
century to the middle of the seventeenth. 

For the most part, the life of Pope fell within the Age of Satire. 
[he same may be said of Addison. 

,. Although Dryden wrote early in this period he is not to be compared 
in greatness with the other writers of the time. 

5. The assignment in Traill’s Social England, in addition to providing an 
account of the social background of the period, gives several interesting anec- 
dotes about Addison and Steele. 

6. This assignment gave an account of the way ladies and gentlemen dressed 
in the period. 


>. The Age of Satire begins at the Restoration of Charles the Second. 


/ 


8. Pope was born about the time of the accession of William the Third. 


». Part of his works were written during the reign of Queen Anne. 
10. The first of the Georges had come to the throne before the death of Pope. 
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11. Pope wrote the “‘ Dunciad.” 
2. Gay wrote ‘The Beggar’s Opera”’ and “The Shepherd’s Week.” 

13. Gay knew Pope. 

14. Pope knew Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

15. Prior was also a friend of Pope. 

16. “Prior more nearly approaches Pope than any other contemporary 
in the technical excellence of his work and in epigrammatic power.” 

17. Shakespeare discovered blank verse by substituting unrhymed end 
ings in some of Pope’s poems. 

18. “Dryden, like Jonson, was the literary dictator of his age, presiding 
at Will’s coffee house in undisputed supremacy among the wits of his time.” 

19. Reynolds, Johnson, Fielding, Richardson, and Boswell were all members 
of the literary club which met at Will’s coffee house. 

20. Every one of the three dramatists, Wycherly, Congreve, and Sheridan, 
belongs to the Age of Satire. 


35. It is evident from “‘The Rape of the Lock” that Pope’s chief aim in 
writing it was to bring about social reform 

36. The central idea of the poem was taken by Pope from one of the French 
romances of the day. 

37. Although Belinda is charming and beautiful, she is not represented 
as devout or noble. 

38. She is trivial and dull. 

39. Pope’s handling of the sylphs is at times clumsy. 

40. In lightness of conception and whimsical colorfulness the sylphs of 
the poem are the work of a great poet. 


41. Although ‘“‘The Rape of the Lock” does not appeal to the deeper 
emotions, it delights the fancy. 

42. It is full of beauty 

43. It is full of wit. 

44. But it lacks polish. 

45. It cannot be called a satire. 

55. The paragraph is a complete part in itself and need not be related to 


the rest of the composition 

56. The principles of unity, emphasis, and coherence are valid for all forms 
of composition. 

57. E. V. Lucas is an American essayist. 

58. Arnold Bennett wrote “How to Live on Twenty Four Hours a Day”’ 
and “ Days Off.” 

59. Mr. Chesterton’s work may be truly described as humorous, paradox 
ical and clever. 
60. E. V. Lucas is a keen literary critic. 
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71. The following lines are from Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock”’: 


/ 


Should such a man too fond to rule alone, 
Bear like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with evil leer, 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer. 


-2. Of the following selections A is the best: 


A My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 


Or let me die. 


B My soul within me jumps to see, 
A rainbow paint the sky, 
Or to see the sunset stain the West 
And the ruddy clouds go by. 
It makes me dream of a happy time 
In the days of bye and bye. 


73. Of the two B is not the best but it is fairly good. 


KEY TO TEST: -++-TRUE, — FALSE 

Question Question Question Question 

No No No. No. 
I _ II T 25. = 45.—> 
T 12. a = 
+ 12 + 27. + so. + 
} [4 35. — 7 
5 Is. + 30. — 58. — 
o 10. + 40. + 59. + 
7 17. - 41. + 60. + 
SS + Id 42 T oo 
- 4g , 43- T 12. ¥ 
[O. Tt . 44. — a. 


After the reading of the statements the papers were exchanged, 
the key was read, the answers checked and the total recorded at 
the top of the paper by the students. 

Forty-nine students answered the paper. The number of 
wrong responses to each statement is interesting and valuable to 
the instructor. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS GETTING EACH QUESTION WRONG 


Question Question Question Question 
No. No No. No 
. a3 II. 19 a6, 53 as. 3 
a. 3 2. 9 36. 8 < 3 
2 3 ;. 2 s7. 0 50. I 
4. 14 I4. IO 36. 27 57 5 
5- 14 15. I! 39. 2 55. 10 
6. 6 16. 24 40. I SQ. 4 
7. a9 i; 2 4I. 4 60. 22 
8. 31 15. 15 as. «4 "Et. 24 
eo. 6 IQ. 34 43. I 7 2 Q 

IO. 22 20. 14 44. 2 73- 29 


It is enough to break a teacher’s heart to find that there is even 
one in his classes who thinks Pope slovenly, or who believes that a 
paragraph need not be related to the rest of the composition. He 
feels better to find that his garble of Wordsworth’s lyric is generally 
recognized, in half a minute, to be sentimental and trite. It is 
something to feel that your class knows how to put a sunset in its 
place. Then there is the satisfaction of finding that one important 
lesson upon the necessity of coherence in composition has actually 
trickled through to the last languid brain. 

Such an examination has the advantage of being a labor saving 
device, especially to the teacher. It has the further advantage of 
being a matter of enjoyment to both student and teacher. It is 
important to relieve the class in English literature of all that is 
disagreeable and annoying. 

I once asked a young lad in high school if he ever read Shake- 
speare for amusement. “I guess not,” he replied, ‘‘we had Julius 
Caesar in class last year and that’s enough for me.” As only too 
frequently happens, his English teacher, assisted by a blundering 
course of study, had succeeded in quenching the smoking flax of 
youthful interest. 

It is very easy to lose a sense of proportion in teaching English. 
In the end, however, good teaching demands that whatever tends 
to make the fine things of English literature tiresome, whatever 
goes to make the English class a bore and a burden must, as far 
as possible, give place to the interesting and the pleasant. Even 
examinations should be as inoffensive and attractive as possible. 
It is not well to be too zealous in the cause of the registrar. 
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DANGERS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE PROJECT 


MELISSA A. JONES 
Indiana Avenue School, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

The project method, if used skilfully, is the best yet offered: 
the child really learns to do by doing. He finds a use for all that 
he has learned from books. He is delightfully busy all the time 
and at the same time directs his own conduct, thinks through his 
own difficulty, and clears away his own pitfalls. We must agree 
that such a course does prepare the child for bridging the gulf 
between school life and the life of the world outside. This method 
enables the conscientious teacher to teach better, but it has some 
serious dangers. 

The project method is dangerous in the hands of the shirker 
because it affords too much leeway for her type. The teacher with 
little ability who attempts to use it may fail to hold the indolent 
and dull pupils. The weak disciplinarian may entirely lose con- 
trol of her class. It is likely to consume more time than the formal 
recitation method. It requires better scholarship on the part of 
the teacher. She must study and read widely. 

Many of us have thought that we should beguile the child into 
an activity which we felt would enrich his life but that if the child 
knew our aim it might destroy his interest. Just this mistake has 
been the cause of many of our failures. We have labored in the 
past to make educational work interesting to children by any device 
possible. If we could cease trying to make things interesting and 
maneuver to lead the child by legitimate educational appeals to 
take an interest, we would be opening fine fields of possibilities 
into which he would need only to be turned. Any activity that is 
educational should be wrought with such interest that the more 
knowledge gained about it the more interest the child would feel. 

Another cause of failure is a lack of teacher sincerity. The 
teacher must not dictate either the purpose or the plan of the 
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pupils’ activity, and yet it is rather shortsighted to feel that pro- 
jects should always originate with the pupils. The essential thing 
for us to keep in mind is that the child should voluntarily choose 
the course of activity, make and carry out his own plans. Such a 
method is surely a fine one in the hands of honest teachers. 

It must be admitted, however, that with our present curriculum, 
administration, and supervision, it is not easy to bring to the child 
the various project materials necessary to provoke volitional activity 
nor to take him where he may find them. Therefore it is essential 
that the teacher using the method be a tactful leader rather than 
a dictator, an engineer who gives momentum to the purpose by 
skilful maneuvers in the background, from which she appears only 
when needed. 

With the growing complexity of life it appears that a great deal 
of education must be acquired directly by experience in the school 
of life itself. In no better way can the need be served than by the 
following type of work: 

Speech Week was observed in our school last year with a great 
deal of pomp as far as program was concerned. It appeared to a 
thoughtful little girl that it might not do much good to make 
resolutions, posters and slogans during Good Speech Week if the 
work of improving speech were not continued all the time. A 
discussion arose in the English class as to just what might be done. 
Sixty-five eighth-grade pupils working in a departmental unit 
decided, after much discourse and some delay, to form themselves 
into a club. It required some time to select a name, but the time 
was well spent. They chose to be known thereafter as the Good 
Speech Circle of Indiana Avenue School. Since two entire periods 
did not prove sufficient for them to outline a plan of work, they 
selected a committee to bring in suggestions. I waited anxiously 
for their plans. After a few days they asked permission to present 
the report to the class. The committee selected the following 
lines of work: the conducting of oral debates and four-minute 
speeches, the writing of compositions and biographies. All of the 
work was to be of such a quality that it could be kept to inform 
and serve the needs of other pupils, and especially would be fit for 
use as program features for the members of the Good Speech Circle. 
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The next problem to present itself was the selection of a theme 
topic democratic enough to answer their purpose. This took 
perhaps longer than the choosing of a name for the club. They 
finally agreed that ‘Men and Women Worth While in Atlantic 
City’s History” would be the title of their project. 

The circle divided itself for working purposes into three groups— 
professional, business, and political. The members of each group 
met with their leader, who presented a list of names, discussed the 
work, and made with the consent of his group individual assign- 
ments. After the activity was well on its way, it was agreed that 
all research work was to be done voluntarily after school hours. 
Interviews were to be personal whenever possible, though those 
received through correspondence would be accepted. The working 
in groups had many advantages. Chief among these was the train- 
ing in ability to co-operate. There was much wholesome rivalry 
within each group as well as great competition between the groups 
as a whole. 

It surprised me to find that the project was utilized in all the 
types of oral and written composition, but one of the most gratifying 
features was the delightful team work it necessitated. I was more 
than pleased to learn that the two sections, ‘‘A”’ and “B,” formerly 
somewhat hostile, had decided to combine their efforts, to give 
freely of material which they did not need, and to direct members of 
any group to places where valuable information and material could 
be had. Their research often extended from three forty-five into 
the early evening. Saturdays, Sundays, holidays and rainy days 
on which there were half sessions had a new charm. Many persons 
and places impossible to visit because school and office hours con- 
flicted could be reached during this ‘‘movie” time. The various 
groups took turns in taking charge of the class periods. There was 
always some new surprise to report. After each one of these social- 
ized recitations, criticism was in order and assignments were made 
for technical study and drill. This work was approached with 
more interest and attention than ever before, because they now 
had very definite needs for such knowledge. 

The class method of solving the many problems involved in 
working out their chosen project aroused interest and thoughtful 
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activity throughout the community. Through the influence of 
the class interviews the leading local newspaper started a series of 
articles ‘‘Become Acquainted With Our Most Prominent Citizens” 
but the boys and girls excelled their rival because they were able 
to get nearer the hearts of men and women. The editorial staff 
proved no match for the sixty-five members of the Good Speech 
Circle. 

The class succeeded in interviewing a number of prominent 
people, enough to compile a volume consisting of two hundred 
forty-eight pages. They also included many photographs of the 
most prominent citizens and pictures of places of interest. The 
book contains fifty views of the city forty, fifty, and seventy-five 
years ago. ‘These were donated by one of Atlantic City’s pioneers, 
who also gave them an illustrated lecture to which they issued 
invitations. Not only did the most successful, busiest, most 
influential people of the city give lavishly of their time to converse 
with these young people, encouraging, suggesting, and often sharing 
very personal experiences, but a few also gave of their precious time 
to give the club inspiring talks concerning the city and its people. 

The boys and girls had now completed what they called a real 
book. Was not the title printed on the front cover and just inside ? 
Its first pages also displayed a photograph of their class (taken by 
one of its own members), an introduction, a list of honorary names, 
table of contents, a map of the city and lists of statistics showing 
its miraculous growth. Is there any wonder, then, that they had 
visions beyond the joy in doing the work, even beyond treasuring 
the manuscript within their school for inspiration to future class 
mates? Naturally they discussed its publication, but members 
of the class objected because they had included biographies and 
information which they had promised not to publish beyond the 
classroom. 

I sympathized with the children in their new ambition, because 
they had borrowed and read books from pioneers. They had gone 
through everything of a similar kind at the library and were perhaps 
justified in feeling that their collection, crude as it is, from the view- 
point of literary excellence, is nevertheless the latest, most complete 


history of their city. It presents a large majority of its worth- 
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while people, with a great deal that they have contributed toward 
making Atlantic City the most popular resort in the world. 

About this time the air was full of commencement. It was 
suggested that they might plan a dramatization for a commence- 
ment feature, using especially valuable experiences in the so- 
lution of some of their problems, and that they might invite those 
who had contributed to the cause. Accordingly, a classroom 
scene was arranged for the closing evening. The large auditorium 
was crowded to overflowing with an audience who listened enthusi- 
astically to the reports just as they were given in the real class- 
room. A pupil teacher and a class chairman received clever 
answers from members of the various groups. They told what 
they thought valuable about the work. High lights of personal 
interest to them were described; delightfully humorous and instruc- 
tive experiences were related, to the delight of all present. Thus 
ended a project which enriched and held the interest of the entire 
class from Good Speech Week through June seventeenth. 


CONSOLATION 


Once when my eagerness was crushed and bent 
From striving to speak nobly of some book 

To those whose sides in ugly laughter shook 

At my eccentric zeal, my tired eyes went 

In search of balm for my discouragement; 

And they were met by a bright starry look 

In the eyes of one young lad, as if a brook 
Repaid the sky the radiance it had lent. 

Then he and I passed inward through that story 
Into the blessed land where truth is sure 

And everlasting, where no one feels shame 

For loving loveliness in all its glory; 

Where gentleness and quietude endure, 

And reason burns with a clear, steady flame. 


HoxtreE NEALE FAIRCHILD 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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THE VITAL BIOGRAPHY 

It is impossible to remember all the incidental facts of an author’s 
life unless possessed of a phenomenal memory; again, the burden of 
these facts is neither vital nor necessary. The cataloging of the collected 
writings of an author is an example. Longfellow’s complete works 
number some thirty books, and many of them are inferior and best 
forgotten. Not that it is desirable to simplify the acquiring of literary 
knowledge to such an extent that pupils lose respect for it. There is 
already too much tendency to make of our assimilation of education a 
sugar-coated pill. But neither should we strain at a camel and swallow 
a gnat, nor lose sight of the forest because the trees are in the way. 
The success of a class in literature depends upon keeping before the mind 
of the pupil the beauties, emotions, and representative merits of the 
pieces studied; and to that end care should be taken not to smother 
the life and interests of the class under a wet blanket of biographical detail. 

A method which I find very successful when it becomes necessary 
to consider an author’s life is to make the following assignment: “ Every- 
body come tomorrow prepared to tell the class an interesting fact in 
regard to the life, say, of Whittier.’”” The assignment is made stringent 
by grading each pupil on the worthiness of his contribution. Discussion 
is encouraged, and an incentive added as to who can contribute the most 
interesting and revealing bit. The plan has a gossipy intorest, and the 
pupils find real enjoyment in it; they become enthusiastic. Data such 
as dates, parentage, changes of residence, trivial incidents of travel, and 
a category of writings with data of composition are not considered “ inter- 
esting facts,’’ and hence are excluded as contributions. The class roll 
is called, and, woman’s club fashion, in answer to his name the pupil 
gives his information. 

In many cases the above serves the double purpose of making the 
pupil review the life of an author entire in order to glean an interesting 
point, and of leading him to discriminate the outstanding facts from the 
irrelevant details. 

There are scarcely a half-dozen facts, I dare say, that we as teachers 


can remember in the lives of the authors after we have had the respite 


of a summer in which to forget them. And what is the nature of the 
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points that remain with us afterasummer? Are they the place and date 
of the birth of Burns, the removes of his family? When, and where, 
and under what conditions Pope wrote his first poem? What schools 
Wordsworth attended in his early youth? And if we could remember 
these details, what important bearing could they have on a broad appre- 
ciation of theauthor? Nonewhatever. But we do remember that Burns 
lived on and toiled a few mean acres of stony, unproductive Scottish 
soil until his health was pitifully undermined, and he had acquired in 
his supple young back a life-long aching stoop. We do remember the 
incident of Wordsworth in a boat out in the middle of a pond, and of his 
suddenly scurrying shoreward because the mystery and terror of nature 
had overcome him; and this fact when presented to a class at once 
interests the pupil and illustrates to him and fixes in his mind forever 
the essential characteristic of Wordsworth, namely, his conception of 
nature. No amount of drudging over detailed chronological events 
brings this out; nothing seems to emphasize it so well as to mention 
the incident separately, discuss it, and ultimately pin the Wordsworthian 
characteristic to it. 

Usually most of the really important facts are brought out in making 
the round of a class of thirty pupils, but if not, the delinquent facts can 
be tactfully interwoven by the teacher in the process of the discussion. 

Each pupil is provided with a scratch notebook, and, during the 
recitation, he writes down the various contributions as they are given and 
passed upon. When the roll call is completed and the discussion is 
under way, I find it very helpful to step to the board and shape the stray 
thoughts into something of an outline, being careful to let the pupils 
do the suggesting. I usually have at hand an outline previously prepared, 
but I find that in most cases with a little manipulation the contributions 
of the class practically cover it. The outline is copied into the notebooks 
as it is formed. 

In a consideration of Whittier, something like the following outline 
was obtained. It does not contain all the outstanding features of 
Whittier’s life; a great deal more might be added of “interesting facts,” 
but it is sufficient and all that will be remembered or applied. 

I. Individual traits 

A. The Quaker Poet 

B. Twenty years an outcast in society because of his agitation of abolition 
II. Chief subjects 

A. Race question—not merely slavery; to him all men were brothers, 

and oppression of one degraded the whole race 

B. International peace 
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ITT. 


By outlining as above a three-fold purpose is served: an orderly 
arrangement of facts under leading points embodying characteristics of 
the author, and the proper relationship of ideas; a survey of essential 
features which facilitates rapid review; and finally, but most valuable, 
an expression of the pupil’s own ideas of what are the interesting and 
vital facts of an author’s life. 


It is too often assumed that only children like fairy tales. Adults 
like them just the same, if they do not think while they read or listen to 
them that such tales are childish. 

In mental content the average adult illiterate is very limited. He 
has got nothing from books and usually he has lived and talked only with 
other illiterates. 
little exercise. 


A. Master of political oratory in verse; recognized as a commanding voice 

During period of thirty years preceding and ending with Civil War, 
no writer was so potent in voicing humanitarian spirit 

His anti-slavery poetry best of kind produced during period. 
Breathed his love of freedom 

Largely a neighborhood poet 

Began as a neighborhood poet, but later his stand on slavery made 
him a national poet 

He had an intimate knowledge of the men of his section, and a 
shrewd political eye for the current of public opinion 

Style and treatment 

Brought to bear in his poems the teachings of Old and New Testaments 
freely interpreted by the Quakers 

Poetry deficient in sensuous charm 

1. Its passion a moral passion only 


C. Like Burns, he never lost a sort of rusticity which was a part of his 
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IMAGINATION IN AMERICANIZATION 


The stories that he hears around the fireside are very 
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He has an imagination, but it, as a rule, has had very 


meager in content. Likewise what he hears while mingling with others 


anywhere is generally very crude and vulgar But he likes the story 
none the less. 

The writer found that adult illiterate soldiers listened very eagerly 
to the reading and rereading of stories which had often delighted his 
own children when they were three and four years of age. Indeed, the 
grownup illiterate will revel in such stories as “ Jack and the Beanstalk,”’ 
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“Jack the Giant Killer,” and many of the stories from Grimm and 
Andersen. After they have had some practice in listening, Robinson 
Crusoe, Swiss Family Robinson, and the Arabian Nights are very popular. 
Just as soon as the immigrant can read a little, nothing delights him more 
than these simplest stories, gradually turning to the harder ones. 

Once the writer overheard an illiterate soldier telling another soldier 
in an animated way the story of ‘“‘Little Red Riding Hood.”” From the 
enthusiastic exclamations of the second soldier it was inferred that he 
was greatly enjoying the story. This story had been heard by the 
teller for the first time in his class at school. 

Many teachers of Americanization have emphasized the fable. This 
makes an imaginative appeal, but usually not so strong an appeal as the 
fairy tale. ‘Too often in the use of the fable with the immigrant an undue 
amount of emphasis is placed on the moral of the fable. The writer 
once heard an otherwise capable teacher of immigrants lecture for almost 
an hour to a group of students on the meaning of a fable. 

Too often time is wasted on the symbolism. Fables and fairy tales 
should be read to the immigrant and by him, not for what they teach by 
way of meaning, but for the pleasure that they give and resulting in a 
greater love for the English language and better mastery in its use. Let 
the immigrant listen to stories and read them privately for the pleasure 
they afford him. If his pleasure is sufficient, by their influence he will 
develop a pleasure in the use of the English language. 

As soon as the immigrants can understand a little English let the 
teacher frequently read simple fairy tales to them; and as soon as they 
can read a little let very simple stories of the kind be put into their 
hands. There is no better way to appeal to interest and to develop 
mental activity on the part of the immigrant learner than to appeal to 
his imagination. Let it not be forgotten that imagination works in any 
language; that it is the most fertile field of mental life and that it bears 
fruit with very little cultivation. 

The writer would set immigrants on Hans Christian Andersen’s 
stories, Grimm’s stories, Robinson Crusoe, and the like long before he 
would have them read much history, geography, or facts about the 
government. Indeed, about the last thing he would have the immigrant 
read is the Constitution. Instead, after the immigrant had had his fancy 
fired a little, the writer would introduce biographies of great Americans 
who symbolize the ideals of our country. Moreover, the immigrant 
would become familiar with lives of great heroes of other lands who 
lived for great ideals, who lived to give rather than to get. 
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Then gradually he would be led to see that America’s ideals are 
symbolized by great lives regardless of their soil or clime or language. 

In the libraries for these immigrant students learning our language 
there should be life-stories and the many fairy tales and stories that 
delight the child from four to ten years of age. But great care should 


books that would suggest childishness. The 


be exercised to select no 

immigrant though practically with a child’s mind must never be allowed 

to think that he is doing a child’s task or dealing with a child’s literature. 

He should become familiar with children’s fairy tales and fiction unawares. 
7 


; GARRY C. Myers 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO . 


A PRACTICAL SCHOOL DRAMATIC SOCIET 


Recently the writer organized a society of Juniors and Seniors in the 
T— High School with the idea of interesting them in the st idy ol 
such literature as is not generally included in the regular curriculum. 
The Society was open only to honor students in English, and was limited 
to thirty members. An organization was effected, with officers, a consti 
tution, and dues. It met fortnightly in the evenings at the homes of 
the members. 

The immediate choice was the drama, and the first year was spent 
in the study of the Greek drama, early English plays, and such plays of 
Shakespeare as were not read in school. The students took assign- 
ments willingly, and spent considerabie time in reading up the plays 
and critical matter for reports before the Society. 


During the second year, sufficient copies of Brander Matthews 





Chief European Dramatists were secured so that all could either read 
most of the plays or listen to the individual reports on the other rhe 
membership was increased to forty members, and a waiting list esta 


lished. It was found that most of the members, to judge from their 
oral reading, possessed sufficient dramatic ability to demonstrate the 
fruits of their work before the school; therefore the Society decided to 
present a one-act play in the school auditorium each month during the 
winter. The plays given were the following in the order named: Antig- 
one, Sophocles; The Twins, Plautus; The Doctor in Spite of Himself, 
Moliére; Everyman. 

The plays were given in costume, but on a bare stage with only the 
necessary properties. Each play was prefaced by a short talk explaining 


] 


to the school such historical and dramatic matter as would make the 


interpretation clear. ‘The talks were given by teachers in the classics 
and modern language departments. It is obvious that the Society 
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wanted to give the school not only evidence of its study, but to acquaint 
it with at least a brief outline of the development of the drama from 
earliest times up to primitive English conditions. ‘The close attention 
and interested comment of the school was ample proof that the experi- 
ment was a SUCCESS. 

The work then became more ambitious. The Society increased its 
membership and dues, and the scope of work was considerably widened. 
In the first place, the organization joined the Drama League, subscribed 
to Drama, and began study of the plays listed in the courses outlined in 
the issues of the Drama League Monthly, using the texts found in Thomas 
H. Dickinson’s Chief Contemporary Dramatists. In addition to this work, 
which was done at the fortnightly meetings, fortnightly after school 
meetings were held, the distinct purpose of which was to make a special 
study of Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor’s course in the Commedia Dell’ Arte 
as published by the Drama League. Besides, the Society wrote one-act 
plays for production before the school. The director stated that plots 
must be submitted which would represent some investigation of literary, 
historical, or legendary fields. Im consequence, the students devised 
plots from such material as Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, Judith 
Shakespeare, the stories of Paul Heyse, Peter Schlemihl, the Mabinogion, 
the Song of Roland, Norse legends, etc. At one meeting the best plot 
was chosen, after discussion; at the next, the best scenario from the 
plot chosen. In this way the play was written, a composite product. 

The work of producing plays before the school continued. The 
Society gave Stuart Walker’s Christmas pantomime, The Seven Gifts, 
and its own dramatization of the Book of Job. After that they pre- 
sented Lady Gregory’s Coats and Yeats’s The Hour Glass, concluding 
the course with the play written by the members. This time the aim 
was to present types of the drama rather than to follow a historical 
outline. 

The Society now has a fair stage equipment, thanks to the receipts 
of the Senior play—another annual institution. The set comprises a 
series of decorative panels, curtains, and drop, somewhat on the style of 
the Portmanteau Theater, and sufficient lighting apparatus. The 
beginnings of a good costume wardrobe have been made. 

This organization claims no special distinction; it is merely trying to 
make work in the drama cogent and interesting; to make the drama as 
an art significant to boys and girls of high-school age. So far it believes 
that it has been successful. 

MILNOR DOREY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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THE PLAY PRODUCER’S NOTE BOOK 
SOME OF THE PLAYS PRODUCED RECENTLY BY CLEVELAND 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

A Box of Monkeys. A Maker of Dreams. A Marriage Has Been 
Arranged. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. A Pair of Lunatics. A 
Rose 0’ Plymouth Town. A Royal Family. As You Like It. At the 
Sign of the Cleft Heart. Augustus Does His Bit. 

Back of the Ballot. Beau Brummel. Believe Me Xantippe 


Between the Soup and the Savory. Clarence. Counsel Retained. 


Doctor in Spite of Himself. Efficiency. Eliza Comes to Stay. Esmer- 
alda. Food. For France. French Without a Master. Green Stock- 
ings. Gretna Green. 

Happiness. Hurry, Hurry, Hurry. Hyacinth Halvey. Ici on 
Parle Frangais. Indian Summer. It Pays to Advertise. Joint Owners 
in Spain. Just as Well. King René’s Daughter. Les Deux Sourds 
Lima Beans. Lonesome Like. Love Fibs. Mary, Queen of Scots 
Miss Temple’s Telegram. Mr. Bob. Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace. Mrs. 
Pat and the Law. Much Ado about Nothing. Neighbors. Neverthe- 
less. Old Lady 31. Our Aunt from California. Our Mutual Friend 
Owin’ to Maggie. 

Penrod. Pierre Patelin. Pygmalion. Quality Street. Rosalie. 
Sam Average. Scenes from Henry Esmond. She Stoops to Conquer. 
Six Cups of Chocolate. Spreading the News. Strongheart. Suppressed 
Desires. 

The Adventure of Lady Ursula. The Amazons. The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol. The Cricket on the Hearth. The Dear Departed. 
The Drawing of the Sword. The Elevator. The Elopement of Ellen. 
The Fifth Commandment. The Florist’s Shop. The Fortune Hunter. 
The Girl Upstairs. The Importance of Being Earnest. The Klepto- 
maniacs. The Lady’s Slipper. The Lost Silk Hat. The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife. The Melting Pot. The New Lady Bantock. 
The New Word. The Old Lady Shows Her Medals. The Playgoers. 
The Poorhouse. The Pot Boiler. The Pot of Broth. The Rivals. 
The Romancers. The Taming of the Shrew. The Teeth of the Gift 
Horse. The Turtle Dove. The Twig of Thorne. The Varsity Coach. 
The Widow’s Veil. The Witching Hour. The Wonder Hat. The 
Workhouse Ward. Three Pills in a Bottle. Tommy’s Wife. Twelfth 
Night. Why the Chimes Rang. Wurzell Flummery. You Never 
Can Tell. 
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BuFFALO TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 
BuFFALO, NEw YORK 
June 22, 1922 
Editor, ‘‘ The English Journal” 

Chicago, Illinois 
DEAR SIR: 

As you published in your May issue a review of Rhodes’s Effective 
Expression, which I believe to be inadequate, I wish that you would 
publish my counter-impression in your “ Round Table.”’ 

I believe that the reviewer has incorrectly estimated the book and 
has done it an injustice. It is above all a textbook, not a “reference 
book.’”’ The ‘‘mechanics, including grammar and punctuation,” are 
properly omitted. They have had attention in elementary school, and 
belong in the high-school student’s reference book. A prime advantage 
of this book is that it is different from what the student has already used, 
and satisfies his longing for something advanced. As for “urge to expres- 
sion,’ there can be no better than that provided by this book, when it 
shows the student, in an interesting manner, how to get and use material. 

[ think that a careful reading of this book will show that it is sane, 
modern, and usable. It is a blow to be told that it is not a textbook, 
when I am planning to use it in my classes. But I do not think that the 
practical teachers of Buffalo, who have decided to use it, have made a 
mistake. 

Faithfully yours, 
nis OLIPHANT GIBBONS 

































EDITORIAL 


“Home” or ‘outside’ reading is now almost universally 
demanded of all high-school students of English, whether enrolled 
at the moment in composition or literature courses. 


Meeting The average minimum requirement seems to be 

His Own about a book a month, read carefully enough to 
; os . . . 

Requirements enable the pupil to write a review or stand a moder- 


ately severe quiz. It would be interesting to know 
what proportion of the teachers of English themselves read every 
month at least one whole book not the subject of definite study 
by their classes. ‘There is reason to fear that the proportion is 
lower than it should be, probably not more than 50 per cent 
The reasons for insisting upon this reading by the pupils are 
sound and sufficient, and need not be reviewed here. They should, 
however, be applied by the teacher to himself as well as to his 
charges; they are as relevant to his case as to theirs. Nor are 
these the only grounds upon which the teacher of English may be 
expected to read at least a book a month. By choosing English 
teaching as his life-work he has tacitly confessed an unusual interest 
in literature, and his elders in the profession who have encouraged 
him in his preparation and his official superiors who have chosen 
him for the task have supposed that he had at least average capacity 
for the appreciation of literature. For him to read less than he 
requires his pupils to do is to repudiate his own profession and to 
disappoint the expectations of those who have believed in him 
Indeed he will shortly come to feel himself something of a humbug, 
if not a hypocrite. How can he glibly urge upon his pupils the value 
of books and of the reading habit while he recks not his own rede ? 
His enjoyment of the literary treasures he has in former days made 
his own will soon begin to wane unless he keeps adding parallels, 
contrasts, and extensions from other books, preferably the litera 
ture of the day. Finally, every teacher who has had conspicuous 
success in leading boys and girls to read widely and wisely testifies 
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that for such work the teacher must be a constant and catholic 
reader. To be able to suggest to Fred and Isaac and Maybelle 
books of just the sort to interest each requires fresh and loving 
knowledge of many books of many kinds. 

Any teacher ot English who does not habitually read a book a 
month should resolve at once that he will at least meet the require- 
ment which he makes of the dull as well as the bright, of the unliter- 
ary as well as the literary, members of his class. If his purse be 
straitened, he can use the public library; form a book club with 
others in like situation, each lending all the others the single volume 
he purchases; or, being away from libraries and other teachers 
of his subject, join one of the mail-order book rental agencies; or, 
all these means failing, discover through his local bookseller who 
in his community outside the profession are book-buyers, and 
deliberately cultivate an acquaintance with them which may end 
in at least occasional reciprocal book lending. ‘‘Where there’s a 


will there’s a way.”’ Surely none will admit that he lacks the will! 




























NEWS AND NOTES 


THE GREATEST MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
rPEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Thanksgiving meeting of the National Council at Chattanooga 
promises to be the largest and most interesting in the history of the 
organizaton. For this there are several reasons: 

The convention trip to Chattanooga will include a half-day excursion 
to the historic battlefields of Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and 
Lookout Mountain. This five-hour automobile ride through picturesque 
scenery will be followed by the annual dinner and an evening free for 
the private discussions so valued by experienced convention-goers 

This will be the first meeting of the National Council to be held 


in the South. Comparatively few of the southern teachers of English 

have been engaged in the work of the Council. This year, however, a 

southern committee is advertising the convention very extensively 

among their own people. ‘There is every reason to think that their 
| 


efforts will be successful Chis gives a further reason for people from 


other sections to attend the Council, inasmuch as they will have an 


unparalleled opportunity for becoming acquainted with new and wortl 
while workers in their own field. 

Chattanooga is large enough to furnish the accommodatior eeded 
but small enough so that a convention and its delegates will not be lo 
More frequent encounters and more fellowship are sure to result More 
over, there will be less distraction from other interests in this cas 


rhe sight-seeing opportunity afforded by the Friday afternoon trip will 
quite counterbalance the opportunities of theater, opera, and department 
store shopping which the larger cities offer, and yet will not interfere 


with any of the session 


The program promises to be an unusually strong one Chere will 
be, because of the exceptionally favorable train schedules, at least two 
general sessions, two sessions devoted to section meeting , be ide the 
usual annual dinner and conferences. ‘The section meetings will include 


not only those for high school and college, as has been the custom recently, 
but meetings for the elementary teachers as well. Some of the topi 
which will be discussed are the erection of professional standards, sane 


testing, English courses and the demands of life, improvement of teach 
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ing conditions, school journalism, and redefinition of the objectives in 
literature. For the complete program see the November Journal. 

The railroads have for the first time granted the Council a special 
rate, offering one and one-half fare upon the condition that there are 
250 or more tickets purchased. Each delegate will secure a certificate 
upon purchasing his ticket to Chattanooga and when 250 such certificates 
have been deposited with the agent in Chattanooga, he will stamp them, 
entitling their possessors to purchase return tickets at half-fare. Why 


not use the Thanksgiving vacation for a sight-seeing-professional holiday ? 


AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 


The American Speech Committee is announcing two speech weeks 


for this year. ‘The first is set for the usual date, November 6-11, and 


’ 
the other for February 19-24. Each week includes a national holiday. 

Che advantages of a Better Speech Week in November are numerous. 
Attention is called to speech at the beginning of the school year. Conflict 


with other school activities regularly conducted later in the year is 


avoided. First impressions are vivid; an early week conducted with 
spirit impresses itself upon the minds of the students, etc. Yet many 
teachers have felt that the week comes too early. These feel that the 


beginning and organization of the school work in the fall leave little time 
for outside activities. Where a teacher is new to the community as 
so often happens in the rural districts (which are placing so much emphasis 
on the week just now November come too soon. By February a closet 
touch with the community has been established. 

Then again, some teac hers desire to conduct two weeks, each at the 
beginning of a semester. Con equently, the Committee has felt it 
advisable to list two different weeks. 

Che American Federation of Women’s Clubs will stress the work 
among the clubs during the second week in November. Consequently, 
where the work of the clubs and schools is co-ordinated the Novembet 
date should be selected. 

More and more, however, we must come to realize that attention 
must be given to speech during the whole year, rather than spasmodically. 
Che observance of a speech week does not signify that attention is given 
only during that week. But in too many instances such is apt to 
be the case. A speech week conducted with vigor and enthusiasm, 
thoroughly prepared for and followed up by consistent class work, 


represents the acme of achievement. 
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What the Committee desires to see is a wholesome attitude toward 
American speech maintained in the land. American speech is not 
essentially different from English speech, when broadly considered. 
The English language is now the language spoken by more people in 
the world than any other. Whether it may become the universal 
language, the need for which has been so long felt, depends upon those 
who speak it. If it is kept free from pedantry, kept expressive and 
virile, it probably will be able to fill the need. Such in itself is a goal of 
sufficient magnitude to warrant citizen, teacher, and student giving 
daily regard to speech. 

But none the less valuable is the consideration of the social and vo- 
cational demands already established. Much commonplace and vulgar 
speech is heard in social and vocational association. Yet the more 
refined, the educated, men and women of today use and expect among 
their associates and employees an adequate speech. It is not necessary 
to define adequate speech here. But what it is, and what it is not, 


1 


must increasingly become common knowledge. No one desires this art, 


any more than any other art, defined in terms of mathematical precision. 


The tests we should apply to speech are: (1) audibility; express- 
iveness of voice and body; expressiveness of language; (4) effective- 
ness of selection and arrangement of ideas; and (5) personal power, 


which is the synthesis of the foregoing points. 

Speech is a unitary act. Good speech is the outgrowth of effective 
education in all branches of study. But it can no more be developed 
without a proper environment than any other cultural attainment. 
For speech is not an instinct. We are not born with any language as 
an inherited trait. All language is acquired. And in so far as the 
average American community is concerned, the knowledge of, and to a 
great degree the use of, good speech rests with the teacher, and specifically 
with the teachers of oral and written composition. 

Then, let not the fact be overlooked that a new class enters the school 
every year, that new teachers fresh from training colleges become the 
teachers of these students every year, and that a momentum for better 
speech can be established or maintained from one class to the next only 
by persistent, sensible, intelligent effort. 

Therefore, the committee on American speech presents again the 
annual request for observance of Better Speech Week. Our plan is 
to have a representative in every state to whom appeal may be made 
for advice and direction in case the need for this is felt. The list of these 
appointees will be published in the next issue of the Journal. But for 
the present, material should be ordered from the following: 
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I, The National Council of Teachers of English, 506 West Sixty-ninth 

Street, Chicago, which lists the following publications: 
1. Guide to American Speech Week, revised. Price 25 cents. 
2. Advertisement leaflet, for use in state and county campaigns. 

Price 5 cents per copy. Two cents each in quantities of the dozen. 

3. Suggestions for club programs throughout the year. Price ro cents. 

4. Bibliography for teachers interested in educational aspects of 
speech. Price ro cents. 

5. The Better Speech Movement and the World of Business. Price, 

5 cents; 25 cents a dozen. 

II. The American Federation of Women’s Clubs, American Speech 
Committee, Mrs. K. K. Robbins, Chairman, 410 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

1. Bulletin on Better American Speech (containing a superior list of 
references). Price 2 cents. 

III. The University of Illinois; Professor H. G. Paul, Urbana, Illinois. 
Price 10 cents each. 

1. A New Step in Composition—Oral Forms by John M. Clapp. 
2. Better Speech Week in Decatur by Olive M. Bear. 
3. Speaking of Speech by Clarence Stratton. 
Home Cooperation in Promoting Good Speech by L. W. Rader. 
Eradicating Speech Errors by Olive M. Bear. 
6. Every Student’s Progress by H. De F. Widger. 

[V. The University of Iowa, Iowa City, in care of The University 
Editor, Bulletin on Better Speech. Price 5 cents. 

In addition to the foregoing sources of material, consult the Reader’s 

Guide and past numbers of the English Journal for September and October. 
The Committee is very eager to learn of the Better Speech Week 

activities of the schools and clubs. Send in a statement of the program 

you follow. It will prove profitable to others. New hints for arousing 
interest are as helpful in the teaching profession as in the business world. 
GLENN N. MERRY, Chairman 


Ji 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa, Iowa CIty 


POETRY IN THE SCHOOL 

The Gleam, a magazine of poetry for secondary-school students 
throughout the country, began publication with an advance edition of 
1,500 distributed free at the National Education Association Convention 
in Boston, July, 1922. This is a novel project with a national scope. 
The advisory board of the magazine consists of Professor Raymond 
Alden (Leland Stanford), Katherine Lee Bates (Wellesley), Grace 
Hazard Conkling (Smith), Professor John Erskine (Columbia), Percy 
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MacKaye (Miami University), Professor John Manly (University of 
Chicago), Josephine Preston Peabody, and Charles Swain Thomas 
(Harvard). The magazine is the official organ of a society of educators 
who believe that poetry can and should exert a wider influence than 
it now does in the lives of secondary-school pupils. It is founded upon 
a deep belief in the humanizing, refining, idealizing power of poetry in 
the life of any young man or young woman to whom it can be made a 
pleasure. We believe that the potentialities of poetry in this direction 
are not being sufficiently utilized. We believe that we can insure wider 
utilization by providing poetry more in harmony with the actual, imagi- 
native, and emotional lives of young people, and by inducing methods 
of teaching poetry which shall emphasize human and cultural values 
rather than formal elements. We believe it is possible to make the 
teaching of poetry definite without resorting to technicalities or formalism 
in our search for something teachable. In short, we propose to provide 
pupil and teacher alike with means and methods for the greater enjoy- 
ment of poetry. 

Not only are we to provide for the wider and more effective impression 
of poetry, but we are also presenting a stimulating opportunity for expres- 
sion. Pupils will be given space for expressing themselves in poetry, 
and also about poetry. 

More specifically, then, the magazine which will be published regularly 
September to June, inclusive, will have sixteen pages and will contain 
the following features: 

1. Modern poems (selected and reprinted) with informal foreword 
and suggestions for interpretation, seven to eight pages. 

2. One or two standard poems with similar foreword and suggestions, 
about three pages. 

3. A single unpublished poem by a living poet of prominence. (A 
poem by Katherine Lee Bates appears in the first issue.) 

4. Poems by students, two to three pages (perhaps more 

5. Student letters or essays about poetry, one page. 

6. Editorial, one page or less. 

Educators, librarians, poets, and the general public, if interested 
in the project, may make application for membership, inclosing one 
dollar annual dues, and being accepted will receive the magazine for one 
year. Secondary-school students may obtain the magazine for ten 
cents a copy for groups or class use by making application through 
their teacher. For membership, subscription, or further information 
apply to Paul S. Nickerson, Principal of the High School, Canton, 
Massachusetts. 
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The officers of the society referred to above are: president, George 
Herbert Palmer; vice-president, Percy W. Long; secretary-treasurer, 
Paul S. Nickerson; executive committee, Katherine Shute, Samuel 
Thurber, Jr., George H. Browne, Sallie Dawes, James F. Hosic, and a 
member to be appointed by the American Library Association. 


TWENTY-FIVE BOOKS FOR A ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


The librarians and teachers of the United States at the recent confer- 
ences of the American Library Association and the National Education 
Association selected by ballot a list of good books for a one-room school, 
comprising twenty-five books for children in grades one to eight. 

Little Women by Louise M. Alcott comes first on the list chosen by 
librarians and first on the list chosen by teachers. 

Following this on both lists were: 

Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland and Through the 
Looking Glass. 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe. 

Mark Twain, Tom Sawyer. 

Stevenson, 7reasure Island. 

The other books which appear on the joint list are: 

Nicolay, Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln. 

Kipling, Jungle Book. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 

Aesop’s Fables. 

Pyle, Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 

Stevenson, Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Lamb, Jales from Shakespeare. 

Arabian Nights. 

Malory, Boys’ King Arthur. 

Van Loon, Story of Mankind. 

Wiggin, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 

Burton E. Stevenson, Home Book of Verse for Young Folks. 

Dickens, Christmas Carol. 

Irving, Rip Van Winkle. 

Mother Goose. 

Dodge, Hans Brinker. 

Hagedorn, Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Hawthorne, Wonderbook. 

Seton, Wild Animals I Have Known. 

Spyri, Heidi. 
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Three books selected by the teachers but not included in the com- 
bined list were: 

Riis, The Making of an American. 

Baldwin, Fifty Famous Stories. 

Eggleston, Stories of Great Americans. 

Three books selected by librarians and not included on the joint 
list were: 

Dickens, David Copperfield. 

Grimm, Household Stories. 

Wyss, Swiss Family Robinson. 

The following resolution has been approved by the A.L.A. Council 
and by the Library Department of the N.E.A.: 

The American Library Association believes that every student from 
the elementary school through the university should learn to use and 
appreciate books and libraries, not only that he may study to advantage 
in school, but also that he may continue through adult life to benefit 
from the resources of libraries. 

To accomplish this there should be a supervisor of school libraries 
in every state and province, and a school librarian or supervisor for every 
school system—city, county, township or district. 

We therefore recommend as a minimum standard that there be at 
least one full-time school librarian for an enrolment of 1,000 elementary- 
and high-school pupils. 

Whether the school library supervisor or librarian shall be employed 
by school or library authorities, separately or jointly, is a matter to be 
determined by state or local conditions. 


THE PERIODICALS 

EUROPEAN STAGECRAFI 
In the Yale Review for July appears an article on “ Art in the European 
Theater”’ by Charles Moult. He finds the modern theater in general 
more concerned with the staging than with the plays themselves. The 
present realistic staging cramps the imagination and at the same time 
separates the audience from the actors. The remedy for the difficulty 
will not be to return to the Greek theater or to the Elizabethan, neither 
of which had these weaknesses, but to evolve a new theater suited to 
the post-Ibsen period. Max Reinhardt’s Spielhouse in Berlin attempts 
the solution by taking away the galleries and pushing the stage well 
out into the center of a practically circular room. Unfortunately in 
this case the building, which is a remodeled circus, is too large for the 
actors’ voices. The new stagecraft will be characterized by simplicity 
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and symbolism, the setting not merely forming a harmonious back- 
ground, but actually playing its part in maintaining the mood of the play. 
One Russian theater has entr’ act curtains with pictures carrying on 
the action of the play. This is one extreme of the experiments in 
the new direction. The other extreme is to use for four dances of very 
different sorts the same setting, with appropriate changes in the masses 
of light. In one playhouse practically the same setting is used for all 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 
WHY THEY QUIT 

H. T. Eaton reports in School and Society for August 19 an investiga- 
tion of the scholarship of pupils who leave school. He finds that those 
who left averaged two and one-half times as many failures each as did 
the pupils who remained. Of the pupils whose reason for leaving school 
was known to be good, none had any failures. Those who left for no 
known good reason had three times as many failures each as the average 
pupils who remained in school. The implication is very strong that these 
left not because of economic pressure but because of dissatisfaction with 
the school. 

In the same magazine H. H. Horn, the veteran teacher of the prin- 
ciples of education, publishes his “Students’ Opinion of the Discussion 
Method,” which he has been using for the last three or four years. 
They are almost unanimously in favor of it, feeling that it has kept 
them more interested and has brought out more points of view than 
would have been possible had even the best instructor lectured to them. 
They all seem to feel that it has worked so well because most of the class 
were mature in years and had some experience in teaching. Professor 
Horn himself, however, declares that he has used the method with high- 
school Sophomores to equally good effect. 


TAKING THE ARTIST’S POINT OF VIEW 

rhe first article in the September issue of the Bookman, “The 
Teaching of Literature: Chapter II,” by John Erskine is likely to produce 
considerable discussion. For some time we have been teaching literature 
an amazing number of hours very conscientiously, yet we have not 
improved the quality of literature produced in this country. This 
failure is probably due to the wide schism between the teachers of 
literature and the creators of it. Too often literature has been studied 
as history, biology, bibliography, or philology, but all too rarely as an 
art. Let the teachers of literature take the point of view of the creative 
arts, as Brander Matthews, for instance, has led his pupils to do through 
the dramatic museum which he has built up in Columbia University. Let 
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the course in literature help the pupils to understand what literature is, 
what poetry is, what makes a book a good book, what decency in literature 
is; let it require the pupils not to tell what a book is about but to see 
beauty in that book. Such a reform will bring about a great change in 
our textbooks, only the really useful principles being set down. The 
teachers will need to remember, too, that art is not mere naturalism, 
not a mere attempt to reproduce the life of the present day, but an 
attempt to touch that life into beauty. Literature taught in this way 
by such teachers will result in the pupils seeing art through the artist’s 
eyes, and in the next generation of authors writing with clearer under- 
standing of what they are trying to do and of how it may be done. 
THE NEGLECT OF TRADITION 

“Matthew Arnold and American Letters Today” is the title of 
Norman Foerster’s paper in the Sewanee Review for July-September. 
Matthew Arnold pronounced the romanticism of the early nineteenth 
century premature, inasmuch as its exemplars did not know enough. 
Professor Foerster sees danger of the same thing at the present time. 
We have too much tendency to revert to the contemporaneousness of 
the animals, which, after all, is not the highest reach of the human 
spirit. Great art must be romantic, but it must also build upon the 
traditions of the past, and this is what very few of our present rebellious 
romantics seem willing to do. They are therefore likely to be of only 
temporary importance. 

THE MERITS OF OTHELLO 

Julian W. Abernethy has been irritated in reading Othello by 
Shakespeare’s constant use of the phrase “honest Iago” and so takes 
that for the title of his paper in the Sewanee Review. He finds the phrase 
a keynote to the character of Iago and also to that of Othello, it being 
ironic in the first instance and straightforward in the second. Beyond 
this, however, he finds that the whole play is not true to human nature, 
at least in the emotional sense, although it is intellectually interesting 
We know at the very start the character of both Iago and Othello, 
neither developing afterward, as most of Shakespeare’s characters do. 
What remains is only to see how Iago may work out his purposes. Mr. 
Abernethy points out that there are many chances for comic by-play 
by Iago and that in some of the earlier records there is evidence that the 
character was sometimes played as a comedy part. While Othello is 
upon the stage perhaps the most successful work of Shakespeare, it is 
in real merit far below the great tragedies with which it is usually ranked; 
perhaps thought of by Shakespeare as nothing but a chance to amuse 
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the groundlings. Although Mr. Abernethy does not use the term, he 
evidently thinks of Othello as very closely akin to a potboiler. 


HOW DO SPEECH AND WRITING DIFFER ? 

C. H. Woolbert, editor of the Quarterly Journal of Speech Education, 
contributes to the June number of his own magazine a paper on “ Speaking 
and Writing: A Study of Differences.”’ Writing is made up of thought, 
language, and typography; speaking consists of thought, language, 
voice, and action. Thought and language seem at first to be common 
to both forms of expression, yet they are not exactly so. Written 
language is different from oral in that it must be sufficient in itself. 
Action and voice may complete or even overrule spoken words, but the 
written statement must be both complete and unambiguous. The 
thought in written composition is also different, inasmuch as it is 
addressed to a reader who is alone, relaxed, comfortable, and able to 
return to gather together details which are too numerous for comprehen- 
sion at the first reading; whereas the thought of oral discourse is addressed 
to a person in a crowd, under strain, compelled to keep still, and with no 
opportunity to return to pick up missed points. Moreover, the speaker 
himself is different from the writer, being either roused or paralyzed by his 
audience. The writer addresses a universal audience, the speaker a very 
specific one. The speaker may be more intense or playful without giving 
offense. Failure to recognize these differences between speech and writ- 
ing caused Burke to compose in such a style that the House was emptied 
by his speeches, though these were eagerly read by the members the 
next morning. We can see how different the thought of written composi- 
tion must be from that of oral composition if we consider thought to be 
a “change brought about or hoped for in the person addressed.” Neces- 
sarily, the instruments used will vary with the audience addressed. 
Again, the speaker can revise his statements if he sees that he is producing 
a wrong effect. The writer has no such privilege. Speech differs from 
writing in language even more than in thought. The reader can go 
back for anything he misses and has no distractions and can therefore 
put up with a much more elaborate style than can the hearer. Speaking 
is more informal in diction and syntax, perhaps less dignified, because 
it is not considered critically. The specialized meanings which may be 
brought out through Latin derivatives make these words more suitable 
for paper than for speech, where the more familiar Anglo-Saxon is to be 
preferred. Finally, there is a difference in the sentence structure, the 
speaker not being compelled to use placing to secure emphasis within the 
sentence, because he can attain the same end by vocal stress. 
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H. G. WELLS’S LATEST 

Reading The Secret Places of the Heart,’ one hears again the ringing 
words of Mr. H. G. Wells on the aim of the novel: “It will,’’ he declares, 
“be the social mediator, the vehicle of understanding, the instrument of 
self-examination, the parade of morals, and the exchange of manners. 
... It is to be the home confessional, the initiator of knowledge, 
the seed of fruitful self-questioning.”’ If this is not the aim of the novel, 
at least it is Mr. Wells’s purpose for the novel. If we are to judge by 
The Secret Places of the Heart, Mr. Wells is accomplishing this purpose. 
The book is one step nearer to the millennium of the novel, as Mr. Wells 
conceives it, when “all life shall be within its scope.”’ This is to say 
that this last novel penetrates the cor cordium; and that is so. At 

least it lays bare the hearts of two or three very Wellsian individuals. 
As a matter of fact in reading this novel no one feels intrusive, for 
these persons conceal nothing either very sacred, very subtle, or even 
very interesting. The secret places in the heart of a keen doctrinaire 
who became a prince of the Catholic church, or those of a great poetess 
in spiritual union with a great poet, or those of an aesthete whose inner 


life is still uncomprehended—all these move us, and we study tl 


lem again 
and again in an A pologia, in Sonnets from the Portuguese, or in a Mariu 
the Epicurean. But who cares about the secret places of the heart of 
Sir Richmond Hardy, the chairman of the fuel commission, the egotistical 
husband, the libertine ? 

Well, everyone does. That is the truth. And the reason is that 
Sir Richmond’s heart is symbolically the latent heart of millions of human 
beings. There is thus good reason for our not feeling intrusive: we are 
reading about ourselves. Not everyone has Sir Richmond’s wealth, 
distinction, fearlessness, nor, perhaps, all of his desires. But his bewilder- 
ment in a rather scrappy universe is perfectly intelligible—-too much so. 
Sir Richmond’s situation, not his problems, are unusual. The Secret 
Places of the Heart is a cold analysis of man’s past, a cold glance into his 
future, in the light of one individual’s mind—Sir Richmond Hardy’s. 
It is a cold analysis, but Mr. Wells is a cold writer. In his cool honesty 
lie his defects and virtues. He appeals not to sentiment—witness the 

t The Secret Places of the Heart. By H.G.Wetts. New York: The Macmillan 


Co., 1922. 
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love affair of Sir Richmond and Miss Grammont, which is intellectual. 
Nor to religion—Sir Richmond can as well fancy shaking hands with the 
Milky Way as knowing a personal God. Nor does he stress intuition. 
What stirs‘ him are the performances and promises of science. The 
Secret Places of the Heart is a novel which dexterously applies a scalpel to 
what we call the soul, but which Mr. Wells thinks is rather an organic 
survival of a primitive brain. 

Let me hasten, however, to deny that this is a novel. The book is 
a soliloquy, overheard by a psychiatrist. Sir Richmond Hardy confesses, 
and Dr. Martineau, potential author of The Psychology of a New Age, 
responds with pity, reassurance, and other professional comforts. Like 
a trained end-man, he asks the right question at the right time. The 
two gentlemen take a rather confused journey through England, ponder- 
ing on Sir Richmond’s troubles against the backgrounds of Maiden- 
head and Stonehenge. Over the coffee cups, under the stars, amid 
the ruins, there, wherever opportunity offers, Dr. Martineau unravels 
Sir Richmond’s complexes. But just here we may dismiss the worthy 
physician. His treatments are permanently interrupted. The tendency 
which Sir Richmond has been describing becomes again militant. He 
falls in love once more—this time with an American girl. Vanish 
Re-enter Cupid, somewhat fagged in the 


Aesculapius, false sorcerer! 
service of Sir Richmond. 

For, of course, the secret places of the heart are ruled by sex. Sir 
Richmond, who is married and has adult sons and daughters, is in love 
with Miss Martin Leeds, an illustrator. This lady has also bestowed 
a child upon him. As Sir Richmond reminisces to Dr. Martineau, he is 
able to recall many other affaires du ceur. Enumerate these here I shall 
not, partly from lack of space, chiefly because their intrinsic beauty does 
not encourage me to do so; I did not find Sir Richmond’s revelations 
attractive. Well, the substance of the matter is that without love, fresh 
and vital, Sir Richmond cannot—live? No, not quite that. But he 
cannot work. This difficulty seems at first paradoxical. Some men 
cannot work with women. (Weare fresh from a book dedication to “the 
little woman, in spite of whose constant interference, I have completed 
this task.””) But Sir Richmond would say that he cannot work without 
them. 

3ut this is trifling with Wells’s hero. His troubles are real. Let him 
speak for himself: “I have,” he says, “been a busy and responsible man 
throughout my life. I have handled complicated public and industrial 
affairs. . . . . And all the time, hidden away from the public eye, my 
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life has been laced by the thread of these—what can one call them ?— 
love adventures. How many? you ask. I don’t know. .. . . These 
affairs are at once unsatisfying and vitally necessary. . . . . Women 
make life for me. Whatever they touch or see or desire becomes worth 
while and otherwise it is not worth while. Whatever is lovely in my 
world, whatever is delightful, has been so conveyed to me by some 
woman.” Such is the secret inspiration of a distinguished publicist. 
Furtive love. One’s first instinct is to sneer at Sir Richmond as a 
philanderer. But as we read on, this becomes impossible. He is too 
much of a man to be so labeled. His attitude is not that of easy hedon- 
ism. Women make it possible for him to do his work, in short, to fulfil 
his destiny. 

For Sir Richmond has a destiny, a destiny with which readers of 
Wells are familiar. He is to hasten by his vision of truth the brotherhood 
of man. The American girl who dethrones Dr. Martineau is willing to 
lend a hand in the matter. She, too, thinks the world stupid, and ripe 
for the new life. The love of Sir Richmond and Miss Grammont gives 
the perfect companionship, which takes the place of wandering fires, 
like those of Sir Richmond’s past, and is an earnest, we take it, of the 
true love of the future world of brotherhood. Inspired by such love, 
Sir Richmond gives of his best, and dies with peace in his heart. Wells 
feels, one concludes, that Sir Richmond has reached a solution. But 
it is far from clear. A thousand questions arise. Granting that sex, 
or perfect companionship, fill us with altruism, are we to follow Sir 
Richmond’s methods? Are marriages to be disposed of so airily as 
his? Or is this to be reserved for distinguished publicists? What if 
we never meet our Miss Grammont ? 

No, The Secret Places of the Heart is of no value to society construc- 
tively. The pleasure we have in the book comes from the antics of Mr. 
Wells’s nimble mind. It vibrates with his favorite hobbies and philos- 
ophies. Here are archaeology, his notions of God, his reflections on 
death, his epigrams on women and doctors. Here is an encyclopedic 
knowledge of the world twirled about as gaily as a walking-stick. Wells 
seems to wear the cosmos in his buttonhole. He is amazing. His 
knowledge is inexhaustible, and his prophesies of the future tremendous. 
Who but Wells would think of publishing his ideas in this form, and of 
calling ita novel? He shoots Parthian arrows at blindness, narrowness, 
convention, cowardice, and sentimentalism, and it is obvious from 
The Secret Places of the Heart that his quiver is by no means empty. 

STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 












































English in Service 














A textbook in composition for grades VII-IX that offers life- 
situations as occasions for writing, that helps pupils discover 
and prove the principles of good form, that gives sufficient 
drill to make even the slower pupils sure of these principles, 
and that presents enough application of these principles to 
make their daily use likely to become habitual. 

By W. W. HartFrie.p, Chicago Normal College, and A. LAURA 
McGrecor, Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N.Y 


The complete book, $1.60 





A College Handbook of Writing 


A well organized text for freshmen courses that supplies the 
principles of good usage with suitable illustration. In addition 
to its ‘“handbook”’ features, the forms of discourse are so 
treated that the book may easily be used as the basic rhetoric 
as well. 


By GEoRGE B. Woops, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Pri é. $1.20 





Selected Stories from Kipling 


Edited by Wm. Lyon PHELPS, Yale University. 


Selected Stories from O. Henry 


Edited by C. ALpHonso SmitTH, U. S. Naval Academy. 


Two masters of the short story are represented in these texts 
by selections that reveal their narrative genius and the infinite 
variety of their subjects and methods. 


Pri é€, eat h, $1.25 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Garden City New York 










































BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere 


This Freedom. By A. S. M. Hutcutnson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 

1922. Pp. 372. $2.00 net. 

The author of Jf Winter Comes presents this time a more common problem—viz., 
Can a woman have a business career and do justice to her husband and children ? 
In this serious and able study of a question constantly becoming more important the 
author exerts himself to be fair. His business woman is as normal as he can make her, 
with perfectly normal family ties. It cannot be said that the story is pleasant reading 
throughout, and there is some doubt whether all of the unhappy events are necessary 
results of the absorption of the wife and mother in business. As a suggestion of what 
she might have been able to do for her own children, Rosalie mothers a grandchild 
with conspicuous success. Stylistic peculiarities are more marked than in any of 
Mr. Hutchinson’s previous works, so very marked as to cause the reader some annoy 
ance. One is inclined to say that as part of the literature of ideas This Freedom i 
more important than Jf Winter Comes, but that in art—both of characters and language 
—it is not so good. 


Abbé Pierre. By Jay Wittiam Hupson. New York: D. Appleton & Co 
1922. Pp. 331. $2.00 net. 
Abbé Pierre has been extravagantly praised by so great an authority as Dear 
Quinn, of the University of Pennsylvania, and is starred by the editor of the Bookman 


as one of the best of the season’s crop of novels. Its excellence lies primarily in its 
character drawing and secondarily in a style which is almost always of a dignity 
befitting the venerable Abbé to whom it is attributed Of action there 1 ry littl 
—scarcely more than the echo of the love story of David Ware, American, and 
Germaine Sance, French gentlewoman. The priest-professor, now retired to his 
native Gascon village, and at the end of the narrative about to be ippointed curé in a 
neighboring parish, is a kindly, observant, reflective old man who delights to sit in his 
little garden house and commit to paper the more interesting events of his peaceful 
life and his yet more interesting reflections upon them. It is these papers of his 
which make up the book. The reader is quite compensated for the absence of thri 

by the constant charm of the human old priest and beautifully clear picture of the 


simple peaceful life of the village in Gascony 

School Library Management. Third edition revised. By MArtTHA WILSON 
New York: H. W. Wilson & Co., 1922. Pp. 150. 
Practical suggestions as to equipment, organization, and administration loo 


condensed for inspiration, but a mine of information. 


A Boys’ Life of Booker T. Washington. By W. C. Jackson. New York 
The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 147. 
A readable, simple story constructed chiefly of the materials in Up from Slavery 
My Larger Education, and Scott and Stowe’s Booker T. Washington: Builder of a 
Civilization. Quite worth a trial, especially if the teacher can read passages or other 
wise introduce pupils to it. 




































